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DAIRYING IN THE CONNECTICUT 
RIVER VALLEY. 
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CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 


ot 


In the 
ong the dairymen of the Connecticut River 


planning course 


Mr. Gilbert was guided by a route 
Maj. Henry E. Alvord 
Hloughton Farm, who kindly forwarded letters 


Valle iZ 
suggested by of 
f introduction to the managers of several of 


most successful creameries. Leaving 


the 
Amherst for Northampton, the traveller can 
take his choice between a stage ride, a private 


im and going on foot. ‘The stage is prefer- 


ible when it is ready to start, but with three | 


four hours to wait for the time of depart- 

me having little time to waste, will prob- 

ibly take a private team. If there are two 

party, they will lose nothing by the 
angement. 


le through Hadley, with its rich 


ulows, is most delightful, especially to 
armers, 


hillside farms 


( KY 
ive of Hadley 

own in the State, about 200 feet, with a 
h side, and a lawn between. 


aid out for a cow pasture, in the 


when Indians were in the habit of pay- | 
white settlers visits, and driving off a | 
So the Hadley 


two in broad daylight. 
iilt their houses on the opposite bor- 
and kept their 


] eC 
logram, 


‘ 


. wide parall 
ws inside, where they could be more easily 
|. Another peculiarity noticed, was 
it the farmers ol nearly the whole town live 
this central main street, and drive out into 
itlying meadows to raise their crops. 
is, it seemed like a very social way of 
g, but requiring a great amount of travel 
and from the fields. 

One unacquainted with prevailing corditions 
ind the methods required here, would, per- 
haps, wonder why these beautiful meadow lands 
ire not built upon, why there are no cattle barns 
with their piles of manure ready to be drawn 
A walk to the top of 
Mount Tom or Mount Holyoke, would show 


to the fields adjoining. 
the stranger why the farm buildings are all 

the village, and the farms bare of every- 
thing except the crop; not even a fence to be 


seen for long distances. Nearly the whole 
f Hadley is liable to be overflowed any 
spring, when the snow melts under a warm 
south wind, blowing for a few days across the 
of New 


centre of the 


states 
Phe 


ing the spring freshets, and some of the ner- 


Ilampshire and Vermont. 


town is often an island dur- 


vous ones talk of an expected freshet some of 

ays, that may take the island along 
vith it, and thus open a new channel for the 
tlow 


waters of the Connecticut, which 


iround 


now 
the village like an ox bow, going four 
ir five miles to make one mile of headway. 
Ilaving the good fortune, as it proved, to 
we 


miss a train, had the long wished for 


pleasure of making a trip to the top of Mount 


l'om, where one of the most lovely landscapes | 


is presented to view that can be found any- 
the State. 


and villages, are wholly or partially, in sight, 


where in More than thirty towns 


many of them seemingly at one’s feet, while 


na clear day, the naked eye can discern the | 


Vermont and 
the 


lands are devoted largely to the growth of 


ops of the 


| New Ilampshire 


mountains in distance. These meadow 


orn and tobacco and grass. Fertilizers are 


nuch used in place of stable manure, which | 


! 


would cost heavily for transportation. 


Every 
ir the river overflows its banks, and brings 
own the drainage water from many cow pas- 
es in the upper countries, at the river's 
irce. 
Keeping in view the ease with which these 
alluvial lands are worked, and the fertility 


which is annually spread over them by the | 


erflowing waters, one is likely to wish to 
be one of the fortunate owners, but when the 
rs rise a little too high, and remain a 
reat while too long, the farmer on the hills 
s not feel so very badly after all. The 
land does not always support the thrifti- 
Natural fertility nor spontane- 
products do not bring out one’s highest 


wate 


larmers 


rs. The farmers generally, appear to 
well off,” yet one is apt to wonder why 
are not universally so. In years past, 


has been a leading crop, and many 
w it quite extensively at the present time, 


t is an uncertain crop, being attended by 
it risks from frosts and bad weather for 
ing and handling. As one man expressed 
there is more lost money than made money 
Another says, the good years for to- 
not oftener than one in ten. 
en the crop is good, and the prices high, 
farmers feel rich, and have plenty of 
ney to spend. Many seeming to feel that 
vood year is the promise of another, 
end their money before they get it, and 
‘ve to mortgage their farms to enable them 
iild great tobacco barns, which two years 
ater, they may wish had never been built. 
lhe great drawback to success with tobacco 
he excessivegdraught upon the land, with 
thing to carry back from the crop to help 
rich it. 


» come 


Many are beginning to believe that it will 
ot do to abandon stock husbandry alto- 
gether, as some have done in the past. At 
‘he meeting of the State Board at Northamp- 
‘on, a few years ago, the statement was made 
that by mixed farming, that is, farming where 
cattle and grain are made to take the lead, 
the farmers get more money in the long run, 
than where tobacco is made a specialty. We 
certainly found a good deal of interest being 
ae in dairy matters in some portions of the 
valley, 

A Pairlamb Creamery. 

_ At Easthampton, we found a creamery con- 
“ucted after the Fairlamb method of gather- 
the cream, which is separated at the 


v 
ing 


KEITH, } 


All such communications or | 


| 
our travels | 


who, all their lives, have had to cul- } 
The central vil- | 


has the widest main street of 


It was | 


farms, and brought to the factory by collec- 
tors who make their daily rounds to the farms 
in the vicinity. The creamery is owned by a 
stock company, with a capital of only about 
$1000. An old dwelling house was fitted up 
by raising, and putting in a basement story 
for dairv purposes, the butter maker occupy- 
ing the upper part as a tenement. 
lectors, each travelling about fifteen miles on 
his route, bring in the cream each day. They 
| find their own teams, and make from #2 to 


Two col- 


| $2.25 per day. The cream is delivered in an 
| apartment in the upper story, from whence it 
flows by gravity into large tanks, each hold- 


the 


tanks a day to ripen and acquire slight acid- 


ing 100 gallons. The cream remains in 


ity. From the tanks, which stand upon a 





raised platform, the cream flows through 
| pipes directly into the churns, thus avoiding 
The large Blanchard factory 
churn is used, run by a four-horse power 
steam engine. This churn has floats to agi- 
tate the cream, and by having the latter quite 
thin, the butter can be left in the granular 
form, as by other methods of churning. The 
| secret of granular butter is a proper tempera- 


| hand lifting. 


| ture, and plenty of milk or water in the cream 
| to keep it slopping, and give no chance for 
| grinding or gathering into a solid mass before 
| the separation is complete. 

The butter maker, Mr. J. A. 
young in the business, having learned his 


Lyman, is 


trade during the present season, but being an 
He 


receives $2 per day, and handles about 200 


apt scholar, has been quite successful. 


pounds of butter, varying somewhat, accord- 
ing to the season. ‘The treasurer of the com- 
| pany, a plain, common sense sort of a man, 
| who is also a patron, keeps the books and 
| sells the butter, although the reputation of 
the product of this factory is such that it 
really sells itself. The grocers in Springfield 
|} and other cities or towns in the vicinity, are 
| glad to handle the butter at a small price for 
selling, as there is no risk of loss from having 
| poor butter left on hand to be sold for grease. 
The prices at retail, have varied during the 
season, from twenty-eight to thirty-five cents 
per pound, the grocer getting it for two 
| cents less. The cost of making, including 
the collection of the cream, and all other ex- 
penses, has been from five to six cents per 
pound. The patrons have received an aver- 
age of twenty-five cents through the past year, 
and have had all their skimmed milk left at 
home for feeding to calves and pigs. 
The buttermilk from the factory is also a 
| source of income, bringing about one cent a 
The butter is 
| sold in prints, or in tubs or boxes, according 
to the 


the higher the price, but when the quantity is 


gallon for feeding to swine. 


demand. The smaller the packages 
large, a portion goes into tubs, and is shipped 
to a distance. ‘The retail demand is increas- 
ing rapidly, so that very little now goes into 
tubs. No cotton seed meal is allowed to be 
fed by patrons of the factory, and the cream 
is condemned whenever it is found faulty by 
the collectors, who are required to look care- 
fully to the interests of the association. 

Both treasurer and maker admitted that an 
inch of cream is not a sure measure of the 
| butter it contains. ‘They have a variation of 

twelve to eighteen ounces of butter to the 
| inch of cream, yet they believe the Fairlamb 
| or cream measuring system is more equitable 
The 


poorest cream comes from the poorest feed- 


than any other that has been adopted. 


ers, but they also obtain low measure, so 
they are punished by receiving small returns. 

In this connection, Mr. Gilbert related the 
of 
the Maine factories. 


story a trial of Ilolstein cream at one of 
Some of the patrons 
became dissatisfied because one of their num- 
ber kept a Holstein herd that yielded a large 
quantity of milk, which was believed better 

the milk butter 
A trial was made at the factory by 


suited to dealer than the 
maker. 
churning the Holstein cream separately, when 
it was found that it exceeded the average of 
the cream furnished by the whole number of 
It is needless to add that the Iol- 
stein breeder fed his cows well, and that there 


patre ns. 


was no further complaint from the owners of 
A 

number of grade Shorthorns are kept in the 
| Connecticut Valley, and they are giving as 


good satisfaction to both butter makers and 


natives or other breeds. considerable 


| patrons, as the Jerseys. Some even prefer 
| them, as they bring more money at the end 
| of their career. 


This association was started largely through 


the influence of Maj. Alvord, who formerly 
| made Easthampton his home. It is in a pros- 
perous and promising condition, but would 
| pay better if patronized more extensively, for 
it costs nearly as much to drive fifteen miles 
fora small load as for a full one, and the 
| maker must be paid, and the engine kept run- 
| ning, whether the quantity of butter made be 
large or small. The farmers in the vicinity 
ought to double the number of cows kept, 
and then raise feed enough to keep them well. 
| But instead of that, some of them are selling 
| out, and taking their money to the wild lands 
of Nebraska or Colorado, and investing it in 
beef cattle. We were told that not less than 
$200,000 had gone from Easthampton to 
| Western cattle ranches within the past two 
| years. 
Our next visit was to Springfield, where a 
| new milk association is undertaking to regu- 
| late the milk trade of the city, and with a fair 
promise of success. What we found there will 


be the topic for a future paper. 





SEEDING CORN LAND TO GRASS. 





A very common method of seeding land to 
grass in the Connecticut River Valley is, to 
sow the grass seed among the growing corn 
at the last hoeing. The method seems to be 
a very good one when properly followed. 
The land should be made rich enough, by 
heavy manuring, to carry the two crops, or 
partial failure must follow. The earlier the 
grass seed is sown, the better the catch will 
be, but a heavy growth of grass may some- 
what injure the corn, particularly if the sea- 
son proves too dry. Thick seeding of grass, 
and wide planting of the corn, will help the 
former, and give better ears in proportion to 
the stover. The corn may be ‘‘topped,” or 
cut up at the roots, and stooked on the field, 
but the stooks ought not to remain longer 
than is absolutely necessary, as the grass may 
be killed under the stooks, or, at least, badly 
injured by the smothering. 

We saw fields that were as well seeded as 
any we ever saw done by any other method. 
Others showed a lack of manure, and looked 
rather weakly, the grass being scattering and 
small. Of course the summer cultivation 
must be as level as possible. Even with the 
utmost skill in this direction, the ground will 
usually become a little higher around the corn 
hills. This diffeulty may be remedied some- 
what by rolling the land the following spring, 
with a heavy roller, while the surface is com- 
paratively soft. The rolling will break down 
the corn stalks, and prevent them from inter- 
fering with the work of the mowing machine. 
This method saves a large amount of work, 
and keeps the surface from being washed 
away in winter. 





A Wisconstx Farmer claims to have found 
a sure cure for potato bugs. His plan is to 
put one or two flax seeds in each hill of pota- 
toes. He says that the bugs will shun it eve- 
ry time, and for ten years he has thus been 
successful in growing potatoes, while others 


CARE OF VEGETABLES IN WINTER. 





The country is now overflowing with a 
bountiful crop of nearly every vegetable 
grown in the garden; this abundance, how- 
ever, will soon be reduced, and those who do 
not lay up a store of what they need, will soon 
either suffer for want, or be obliged to pay 
the advanced price which nearly always comes 
with our long winter. To give a few prac- 
tical hints for the safe keeping of the more 
common necessary vegetables, as well as a 
few that are usually esteemed luxuries, is the 
purpose of this paper. 

Potatoes, parsnips, carrots, beets, turnips 
and all roots that suffer from wilting, are 
best kept in a cold, rather damp, but not wet 
cellar, covered with a little straw or litter, or 
buried in sandy earth; it will not answer to 
pile such roots deeply, two feet is deep 
enough; a deep pile is sure to heat and start 
into growth. Where many roots are to be 
kept for marketing in winter, the pit is the 
best way of keeping them, but we are speak- 
ing now of the most convenient way for a 
family supply. The trouble with many mod- 
ern house cellars is that they contain a fur- 
nace for heating the house, and the heat ra- 
diated from the furnace and smoke pipe 
makes the cellar too warm for vegetables ; the 
furnace is also objectionable on account of the 
constant draft of air it occasions through the 
cellar, making the air so dry that all roots 
exposed to it for any length of time will wilt 
badly. The only vegetables that will keep in 
such a cellar are Hubbard squashes and 
onions ; the squashes may be stored on shelves 
near the furnace; they keep best in a quite 
warm and dry atmosphere ; the onions in bar- 
rels or boxes in the coolest part of the cellar, 
even where it freezes a little will not hurt 
them. Squashes may also be stored on shelves 
in the kitchen, or in a closet near the chimney 
where it is always warm and dry. 

To keep celery, plough out a trench long 
enough to hold your supply, allowing six or 
eight inches for each root; shovel out the 
trench, after ploughing, till the walls are as 
deep as the length of your celery, or a lit- 
tle deeper; heel in the roots in a double or 
triple row as thickly as they will stand; 
throw boards or corn 


stalks over the cele- 


ry, and cover witha little earth, rounding 
it up to shed rain, and when severe weath- 
er comes on, cover with enough litter to 
keep out the frost from the banks at each 
side. The cellar is mostly too warm a place, 
and too dry when exposed to the air, but 
when you open the pit to take out a supply 
for the family, you can place enough in the 
cellar to last several days, and it will keep 
fresh if the roots are placed in water, or if 
the top is buried in sand or earth. In storing 
celery for a winter's supply, that portion to 
should have been 
pretty well blanched in the field before plac- 
ing in the pit; it will blanch in the pit very 


be used before Christmas 


slowly, however, and that portion intended for 
late keeping should have but one banking in 
the field, and that quite late in October. 

Parsley for winter use is obtained by trans- 
planting the roots from the field to a cold 
frame or greenhouse ; they should be protect- 
ed from freezing if possible, since freezing 
injures the appearance and saleable value of 
the leaves, though the roots will endure con- 
A cold 
frame, well banked and carefully covered with 


siderable frost without being killed. 


mats and shutters, will generally yield two or 
three cuttings in the course of the winter; 
the glass can be taken entirely off in April, 
covering the bed with shutters in severe 
weather, and it will yield another cutting in 
May before the spring sown lots come in; as 
soon as hot weather begins the old roots will 
run to seed, and should be thrown away ex- 
cept such as are wanted for seed. 

Salsify, or oyster plant, is usually stored in 
pits, the roots being heeled in thickly, and 
then covered like celery; it is hardy, but the 
roots wilt easily; horseradish, too, is best 
kept in a pit not over two feet deep, covered 
with earth, and enough litter to just keep 
out frost; too much covering must be care- 
fully avoided with these roots; they will start 
into growth and spoil quickly if not almost 
frozen; the only safe way is to watch them, 
and change the covering with the weather. 

Cabbages are best kept by heeling them in 
above ground, after snipping off some of the 
coarse leaves, in a sheltered spot, setting 
them in the furrow of a small plough as thick- 
ly as they will stand, and then throw up a 
bank of earth around the bed as high as the 
heads: when cold weather comes on, cover 
with leaves and meadow hay, lightly at first, 
increasing the covering as the weather grows 
colder, using just enough covering to prevent 
the heads from freezing, though if covered 
too warmly they will grow or rot. Those 
well headed when placed under cover will not 
keep long, the looser heads will harden up by 
spring and make good hard heads if they are 
good healthy plants, and not too wormy. 
‘They may be taken out for use at any time in 
winter, and are much relished by both men 
and cows. Indeed, there is no vegetable 
which pays better for a little care in keeping 
than the cabbage. 

Rhubarb roots may be easily forced by 
digging them up in fall, and placing them in 
tubs of earth, made by sawing in two a flour 
or lime barrel ; place these tubs in a cool part 
of the cellar at first, and gradually bring 
them near the furnace as they show signs of 
growth, and when they begin to send up stems 
water freely; they do not require light at all, 
the growth is all produced at the expense of 
the strength of the large root; when done 
with they are so much exhausted that it hard- 
ly pays to plant them out in the field. Gar- 
deners force rhubarb largely in cold frames. 

Asparagus is easily forced in the same way, 
but its use in this manner is rather expensive, 
and is confined to the gardens of the wealthy. 

W. D. Puiverick. 





OUR COUNTRY ROADS. 





‘They mend roads with sand and dirt in 
this country,” said an English boy the other 
day to his father, who was telling how high- 
ways are built and repaired in England. It 
is too true. We do cart or scrape sand and 
soft earth from the road gutters upon the 
travelled portions of our roads, making them 
soft and difficult to haul loads upon in either 
dry or wet weather. 

All through England the public roads are 
hard and smooth, and fit for travel at all sea- 
sons of the year. McAdam and Telford 
taught England many years ago how to make 
good roads. Our country is too large, too 
young, and perhaps too poor to have uniform- 
ly good roads everywhere, yet it is time that 
we improved in this direction. We expend 
vast sums of money annually in repairing our 
highways, but without making them perma- 
nently very much better. There are counties 
in some of the older States, that have spent 
over $2000 per mile in road repairs since the 
country was settled, and yet have very infe- 
rior roads, and little prospect of better in the 
future. In, and near Boston, there are some 
very excellent roads. They have been built 
as roads should be built, and although they 
are costly they will be cheap in the end. 

Very few of us realize what a heavy toll 
we are paying when we haul a half load over 
a poor road. On a good, level, hard road, a 
two-horse team will easily haul a load that 
would require four or six horses to haul over 











have failed. 


many of our soft, hilly, country roads. We 








sympathize with people who have to pay six 
to ten cents to haul a load over a bridge or 
a few miles on a shell or turnpike road, but 


‘many of us often really pay ten times as much 


in extra*teams for doing the same pulling over 
our common free roads. 

We show too little public spirit in our road 
matters. We put the care of the streets into 
the hands of men who know little of road 
making, and possibly care as little as they 
know, and then we change them for others 
before they have time to learn the business, 
even if such a is manifested. We 
never can have good roads until we find or 
make good road builders, men who know just 
how to go to work to make the best road that 
can be made under the circumstances. The 
money that has been foolishly spent might have 
given us roads that would cost us very little 
to keep in repair. 


desire 


A level road with a stone 
foundation, well drained and covered with a 
moderate thickness of gravel, will last a cen- 
tury with comparatively slight annual repairs. 
A good road builder will have a new road 
as easy to travel as an old one. To make a 
road harder to haul over on account of re- 
pairs, is to show that the repairer does not un- 
derstand his business. As Mr. Olcott would 
say of such a roadmaster, ‘‘He don’t know 
dirt.” Loam alone, or sand alone, make poor 
road material, yet either in due proportion may 
improve aroad. A sandy road is improved 
by a thin coating of loam to help pack it 
solid, and sand helps loam by draining it, and 
preven.ing mud, and even gravel, if coarse 
and round, may be improved by a little fine 
material to pack the gravel. We have seen 
round gravel carted upon the highway, that 
was almost as great an obstruction to teams 
as the same depth of gunshot would be in a 
footpath. 
a labor 
States, 
well be 
Old men and boys, the lazy and 
the ignorant, are often allowed the same rate 
for an hour’s work as an able-bodied, willing 
worker. 


The system of repairing roads by 
tax, which is still in vogue in many 
is perhaps the worst system that could 
adopted. 


The tax should be paid in money, 
and the money expended only by faithful 
workers, under the direction of competent 
supervisors. With a money tax, and skilled 
road makers, who are constantly employed 
through the season, an improvement in our 
roads is possible, even without an increase in 
the amount of tax levied. 

At present the great difficulty is that few 
of our highway surveyors know what a per- 
fect road is, and there are very few perfect 
roads in the country that can be patterned af- 
ter by those who would be glad to learn the 
We need a road 
maker's normal school to teach both princi- 
ples and practice. 


business of road building. 


Another difficulty is that 
in many sections good material is very difli- 
cult to obtain. How to improve our highways 
under these various difficulties is a question 
well worthy the attention of our correspon- 
dents. 


VERMONT AGRICULTURE. 





The eighth Report of the Vermont State 
Board of Agriculture has been 
through the kindness of Secretary Cutting. 
It isa volume of 440 pages. The first 76 
pages contain condensed reports of the 47 
public meetings of the Board held in the 
fourteen counties of the State, and at which 
731 addresses of an average length of forty 
minutes were given, followed by discussions 


received 


averaging fifteen minutes each. 
Most of the Institute meetings were con- 
tinued two full days and evenings. At 
of the meetings, where butter making was dis- 
cussed, it cropped out that some farmers in 
the State do make over one hundred 
pounds of butter per cow in a year. Mr. 
Fassett, an ex-member of the Board, gave it 
as his belief that the average product through 
the State is only about 125 pounds per cow. 
Mr. Fassett himself made 2154 lbs. per cow 
from a herd of twenty Jersey cows which are 


one 


not 


fed grain through the entire year. Five far- 
mers present at one of the meetings gave 200 
lbs. or over as their average, and fifteen said 
they made over 150 lbs. per cow from their 
herds. 

Mr. Solon Marsh of Fairfax stated that 
from a dairy of twenty-seven cows of the 
common stock of the State he had sold that 
year an average of 205 Ibs. per cow. Mr. 
W. H. McAllester, with 39 Devon cows, re- 
ported nearly or quite 200 lbs per cow. At 
another meeting Judge Parks, who keeps high 
grade Jerseys, stated that he did not intend to 
keep a cow that would not give 300 lbs. of 
butter annually. He never lets his 
shrink for want of food in summer or winter ; 


cows 


gives beside good pasture and early cut hay 
sweet corn and shorts in the fall, and a mix- 
ture of oats, shorts and cotton seed meal in 
winter. Gives four to five quarts of grain 
per day, one quarter cotton seed, one quarter 
oats, and the remainder shorts or middlings. 
He uses the Bureau system of milk setting, 
and likes it; he also uses a little coloring with 
sugar when the butter seems to need it. 

Mr. Harvey reported 235 Ibs. as the aver- 
age yield of his ten cows, and several others 
present said they were averaging 200 lbs. per 
cow. Mr. Davis, member of the Board from 
Westminster, stated that there are in Vermont 
fifty dairies of fifteen cows or over that reach 
an average production of 300 lbs. of butter 
per head. 

Nearly every branch of agriculture was dis- 
cussed at the various meetings, the condensed 
reports of which give but an imperfect idea of 
their value to the farmers who were present 
and took part in them. 

Sixteen pages are devoted to the report of 
the Dairymen’s convention at St. Johnsbury, 
and the butter exhibit connected with it. 
The remaining 348 pages give extracts and 
full reports of papers and addresses given. 
Among the specially useful papers may be 
mentioned Gen. Grout’s on ‘‘Common Law 
on Common Subjects ;” Prof. Henry M. See- 
ley’s ‘Breakfast Table Talk ;” Prof. Perkins’ 
lecture on ‘*The Relation of Natural History 
to Agriculture,” and Henry Lane’s paper on 
‘‘Breeding Merino Sheep.” Dr. Cutting, as 
usual, furnishes several valuable papers of a 
scientific nature, which will be consulted as 
authority, especially by the young agricultu- 
rists of the State. Among them is a ‘‘Cata- 
logue of the Birds of Vermont,” with short 
notes concerning the habits of many of the 
species. A paper on ‘Forestry ;” one upon 
‘Our Insect Friends,” with illustrations that 
will enable farmers to recognize their friends 
when they find them, and one upon ‘Insects 
That Are Our Enemies,” also illustrated. 
The Secretary also contributes several shorter 
papers on the clovers, how to foretell weather, 
feeding plants, and analyzing fertilizers. E. 
M. Goodwin, M. W. Davis, E. R. Pember, 
and E. R. Towle, all members of the present 
Board, each contribute valuable essays which 
were read and discussed at the public meet- 
ings held through the State. Fora State so 
purely agricultural, Vermont does not appro- 
priate public money very lavishly for the en- 
couragement of her leading industry. The 
Board of Agriculture is now restricted to the 
sum of $2500 annually, and this must pay all 
the expenses of the Secretary, and other mem- 
bers, and defray the cost of printing the bi- 
ennial report. If the reader finds a seeming 
lack of care in the make up of the report, or 
too many errors in the proof reading, he will 
remember extra good work cannot be expect- 
ed for small pay. 





INHERITED GARGET. 





A New York State farmer has a six weeks 
old heifer calf, dropped by a cow that lost her 
udder some two years ago from garget. The 
calf grew fairly well, but appeared to be stifl 
in the hind legs, particularly in the hips. 
She has sucked a step-mother until recently, 
when she lost her appetite, and refused to 
take milk in any way. Her eyes from birth, 
appeared unnatural, and are now decidedly 
glassy. Evacuations reported natural. 

The above statement, substantially, is re- 
ported to that excellent agricultural journal, 
the Country Gentleman, whose veterinary edi- 
tor unhesitatingly pronounces the calf a suf- 
ferer from ‘‘inherited garget.” Webster de- 
fines ‘‘garget” as ‘‘a disease in the udders of 
cows,” and that, we believe, is the commonly 
accepted definition among practical dairymen. 
It is a new idea to us that a six weeks’ calf 
can have the garget, and have it show itself 
by stiffness in the limbs, and entire loss of 
appefite. The statement suggests the prob- 
ability that this disease may be inherited by 
bull calves as well as by heifers—an idea 
which we think, must be new to most of our 
dairymen. 





Heavy Swine.—L. L. Hammond & Son 
of Charlton, have just slaughtered five Poland 
China hogs, which weighed, dressed, after 
hanging on hooks forty-eight hours, 3020 
pounds, one tipping the scales at 734 pounds, 
nineteen months old. These hogs were raised 
They 
would like to hear from the breeders of white 


and fed by the Messrs. Hammonds. 


hogs. 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 





Repairing Highways. 





The repair of highways is a subject that interests 
all farmers, and especially those who have most 
produce to dispose of. The tax that is imposed 
on the repair of vehicles injured by constant use 
upon poor highways is not/inconsiderable. The 
manner of repairing is different in different commu- 
nities, and the old idea that in a farming commu- 
nity the highways should be repaired by means of 
a labor tax, so as to fall less heavily upon the tax 
It is due to the 
public that every community have and 
keep their By the old 
labor tax all the interest that 
was taken in the repair of the roads was to secure 


payer, is rapidly going out of date. 
travelling 
good condition. 
as a rule, 


roads in 
system, 


the easiest payment of the tax, and if leaning upon 
the hoe-handle was accepted as so much labor in 
payment of the required amount to be collected, 
that was all that was thought of. The method em- 
ployed of placing the repair of the highways under 
the direction of the selectmen or supervisors of the 
town, who designate a suitable number of over- 
seers, Or workmen, who have the direction of all 
repairs, shows marked advantages over the labor 
tax 
By that method, only such men as are possessed of 
good judgment in such matters, are employed as 
overseers, and every particle of labor that is per- 
formed is done to the best advantage, whereas, by 
the old labor system, because of a lack of judg- 
ment, labor is often expended that is of no advan- 
tage nor valne whatever When all rnaile are mane 
the difference of systems of repair is but little con- 
sidered; but when, under different systems, there is 
a very decided difference in the character of the 
roads, it is very natural to institute inquiries re- 
garding the cause of difference. At best, the 
roads are poor enough. 


system in the difference noticed in the roads. 


best 


Protection of Game. 
There has been for some time, a disposition to 
The first 
efforts, and perhaps the recent ones, were made in 
the interest of game clubs formed in the cities, who 
indulged in a general season of sporting after the 


protect game upon the various farms. 


law was off. In that way, the farmers’ boys stood 
but a poor show of getting even a fair proportion 
of the game which rightfully belonged to them if 
toany one. Time protection extended over nothing 
but birds until last year, when the provisions of 
the law were made to cover gray squirrels. This 
was “the straw that broke the camel’s back,” and 
has resulted differently than was probably antici- 
pated. In order to secure favor of the farmers in 
the legislature, the law provided that the farmers 
might put up notices forbidding hunting upon their 
premises after the law was off. This provision had 
been taken advantage of but little until the gray 
squirrel was added to the list, and then the far- 
mers almost universally took advantage of the pro- 
vision, and put up their notices forbidding hunting 
or trespassing, so that their own sons and their 
friends could enjoy whatever of sport there is at- 
tending hunting. This is as it should be; all kinds 
of game is supported upon the various farms, and 
often levy heavy taxes up the growing crops, and 
if there is any profit by way of sale, or for use as 
food, that comes from the various kinds of game, 
there is no one more entitled to such profit than 
the farmer’s sons; a fact which will be more and 
more realized and insisted on, as against the rights 
or privileges of trespassers. 
The Sorghum Crop. 

Messrs. Brown & Utley are now in the manufac- 
ture of sorghum syrup. In this vicinity, the crop 
is not up to a fair average, because of both early 
and late frosts; the frosts of the last of May and 
middle of June, cut down the young plants, and 
then the early autumn frost affected, in some in- 
stances, the nearly matured cane. The manufac- 
turers dislike very much to have the cane frosted, 
as it very seriously affects the quality of the syrup, 
and also renders the manufacture more difficult. 

The growth of sorghum is getting to assume con- 
siderable importance, although its manufacture is 
confined almost wholly to the necessities of the far- 
mer’s family. A few square rods of ground, if 
properly attended to. will produce all the syrup 
that the average family will require for the year, 
and thus furnishes agreeable substitute for mo- 
lasses for all purposes where that syrup would be 
used ; and for the manufacture of candy and pop 
corn balls, it is especially the children’s delight. 

The Apple Crop. 

The apple crop is more extensive in this vicinity 
than was anticipated earlier in the season. While 
in some sections the late spring frosts destroyed 
the entire crop, in others the destruction was 
stayed, and the result was a fair supply of winter 
fruit. The crop has been largely harvested, the 
best stored, and those of poorer quality saved for 
cider making. This latter use will be somewhat 
distasteful to the more radical temperance portion 
of the community. 

Some years since, one of the extremely radical 
class, who resides in an adjoining town, made the de- 
claration that he wished every apple tree was blasted 
if the apples were to be made into cider, and yet it 
is asserted that this same man keeps his private 
barrel of cider. It is useless being so radical as to 
wish all apple trees dead because of the bad use to 
which cider can be put. It would be about as con- 
sistent to desire the destruction of all knives be- 
cause of an occasional improper use; or the same 
of any other implement. The fact is, that too high 
an estimate is placed upon apples as an article of 
diet and use in domestic cookery to be easily cast 
aside. The old-fashioned apple sauce, made of 
apples and boiled down cider, with an addition of 
quince to improve the flavor, and cider vinegar, 
have too strong a hold upon the tastes of the people 
to allow of the discontinuance of the manufacture 
of cider, and again, too, the manufacture of apple 
jelly and the use of a little cider in the manufac- 
ture of mince pies will ever give a demand for this 
article of farm manufacture. 

Save the Leaves. 

Around many dwellings are quantities of shade 
trees, which, at this season of the year, will shed 
their foliage, and while it can not be said to be at 
all filthy, it is not agreeable to have them blowing 
about. These should be gathered together and 
stored for use. They are excellent for bedding for 
any animals, and especially for hogs, for which 
there is nothing better; they take especial delight 
in imbedding themselves in a large bunch of leaves. 
Under horses and cattle they serve a good purpose 
in the absorption of the urine. When mixed with 
the manure, they also serve an excellent purpose in 
the mechanical effect which their decomposition 
produces on the manure. Leaves also serve a con- 
venient purpose in the outer protection of house 
cellars, or in banking cellars, as it is more gener- 
ally termed. By driving down stakes at a distance 
of about six inches from the wall, against which 
are placed boards, and filling in the space with 


leaves firmly packed down, a cellar will be thor- 
oughly protected from severe cold. 
To Remove Sorghum Seed. 

The Tribune and Farmer recommends for re- 
moving broom corn seed, to make a comb out of a 
board by sawing into one end of it to make the 
teeth, which are sharpened at the ends. A more 
effective machine can be made by making a cylin- 
der of wood to turn with a crank, into which are 
driven spikes that are sharpened toa point. By 
holding the brush or broom corn, or sorghum upon 
this wheel while it is being revolved, the seed is 
removed. It frequently happens that old gearing 
can be procured, and so combined as to accelerate 
the velocity of the revolutions, all of which tends 
to the more rapid removal of the seed. The value 
of both sorghum and broom corn seed for feeding 
purposes is such that it should lead to the manu- 
facture of some simple instrument for its removal 
from the brush, that it may be convenient for use. 
Sorghum seed is good for feeding hens, or to be 
mixed with corn for grinding for hogs. 

Wittiam H. Yeomans. 


Columbia, Conn. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 





Big Trees. 

Some idea may be formed, though but a vague 
one, of the size of the redwood tree in California, 
from the fact that one of these trees recently cut in 
Santa Rosa county, furnished all the timber for 
the Baptist church in the county town, which is 
one of the largest church edifices in the county: 
The interior of the building is finished in wood, 
there being no plastered walls. As many as sixty 
thousand shingles were made from the tree after 
enough had been taken for the church. Another 
redwood tree cut some years ago furnished shin- 
gles that required the constant labor of two indus- 
trious men for two years before the tree was used 
up. When these redwood trees, or “pines”, as they 
have been at times erroneously called, were first 
discovered, they received from American botanists 
the name of Washingtonia, but English botanists 
have succeeded, by repeated descriptions and itera- 
tions, in having them called Wellingtonia. There 
is much virtue in a name, it would therefore appear, 
as well in “if.” The redwood trees in the 
Yosemite Valley have often been described, and 
without doubt are the tallest trees in America, the 
species nearest approaching them in this attribute 


as an 


being the Douglas pine of British Columbia. Un 
til very lately these redwood trees were supposed 
to be the tallest trees in the world, but eucalypti 
have recently been discovered in the the interior 
of Australia which are a good deal higher. Much 
has been written concerning the value of these en- 


calypti, of which there are many varieties, as 
agents to remove malaria in low lying districts. 


Attempts have been made in this direction in the 
vicinity of Rome, and I have seen descriptions say- 
ing they have been effective to a considerable de- 
gree. The variety useful for this purpose is the 
eucalyptus globulus, and I think it a very beautiful 
and ornamental tree, but it will not stand frost- 
It cannot be grown out of doors in Great Britain 
the season through, and therefore serve 
useful purpose in the New England States. 


could no 


The Moon and Vegetation. 

Much occult and mysterious influence has been, 
and is still, attributed to the moon as affecting and 
ruling agricultural methods and systems. I have 
known a very successful onion planter who would 
never plant his onion seed except when the moon 
was in a certain phase or position, no matter how 
favorable the weather would appear to the average 
The ex- 
planation may be found in the fact which I took 
the pains to observe, that he took exceeding pains 
to cultivate thoroughly and intelligently, 


observer, and his success was proverbial. 


which 
cartainiw hed mn 248 . . . 
sult than observing and following the quarters of 
the moon. Many sugar makers will insist that 
the sap runs best when the moon is right, and if it 
be true that the weather is affected by the changes 
of the moon there may be something in it; I am 
not sufficiently vyérsed in meteorology to venture an 
the 
fects the processes of nature, as weather is in and 


opinion of any value: Of course weather af- 
of nature, but that the moon affects the weather is 
doubted by many, and fully believed in by others. 
It is certain that certain signs of the moon predict 
almost infallibly wet, and other signs predict dry 
weather, and it is as equally certain that all our 
boasted knowledge of meteorology, when put to a 
decided test, but too often fails, and the wind still 
“bloweth listeth ;” are like children 
playing on the seashore, while the wide ocean of 


where it we 
meteorclogical science lies comparatively unexplor- 
ed before us. But little confidence can be placed 
in weather predictions, except perhaps for a very 
limited time, such as for forty-eight hours. Not- 
withstanding the time and study spent at the signal 
regarded 
many as fully as likely to prove untrue as other- 


stations, weather probabilities are by 
wise. 
Special or Mixed Farming. 

Those who have travelled through the Southern 
States during the cotton have been 
much pleased at the beauty of the cotton plant 
with its fluffy bolls, but by degrees this beauty be- 
comes very monotonous and wearisome, as it has 
only pleased by its novelty. In the same manner 
the vast pine forests and wilds of Georgia affect 
the spectator, as do also the great cornfields and 
wheat acres of the great “‘illimitable’” West. I am 
confident that no agricultural pursuit can be more 
useful or interesting than that of 
bandry, and none more uninteresting and tedious 
than the raising or growing of a single product, 
whether it be wheat, corn or cotton. But mixed 
husbandry can only be followed out to a limited 
degree in the southern States, as climatic and other 
conditions are against it. Fine beef cannot be 
raised south of a certain degree of latitude, as the 
the in the 
proper degree that they do in more temperate zones. 
We may say what we will, we cannot, except un- 
der very special care, and in special localities, make 
as tine beef or mutton as they do in England, and 
nothing is gained by a denial of this fact. Fine 
beef cannot be made in the northwest except in one 
or two localities; the grass, while nutritious, is of 
rank and wiry growth. Newly arrived cattle do 
not thrive upon it, and this is a test of its qualities 
which cannot be contradicted. Therefore it will be 
seen that in some districts or localities mixed hus- 
bandry will be limited by local conditions, and he 
is a skilful agriculturist who knows how to “cut 
his coat according to his cloth.” To return to the 
cotton crop in the South, the reports are that in 
ninety-eight per cent of the whole cotton area, 2¢ 
the end of August, better weather was needed to 
improve the cotton crop. And since this, instead 
of favoring weather, a drought ensued, which has 
caused a considerable deterioration. The middle 
crop is reported much decreased, and the top crop 
largely. I have known the bolls in the middle of a 
plant to be inferior, and those at the top to be su- 
perior in weight and quality in some seasons. (A 
curious similarity is found in the growth of Aus- 
tralian wool; a drought occurs, and the feeding 
grounds become parched, and in the middle of the 
wool fibre the quality is poor, owing to the poverty 
of the feed the sheep has had during that time.) 
But there is an adage that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and this dry weather has been 
excellent for the harvesting of the crop. The 
point I wish to call attention to is, that when the 
agriculturist devotes himself entirely to growing 
one crop, or in other words, has all his eggs in one 
basket, a season unfavorable to the growth of that 
special crop is apt to prove very serious; and that 
is where the New England farmer has the advan- 
tage over the Southern cotton grower, and Western 
cattle raiser, all his crops cannot meet with unfa- 
vorable weather; what affects one materially will 
not injure another to any great extent. Besides, 
on educational grounds, the raising of different 
crops is far preferable, and is certainly in the long 
run profitable. 

The Sparrow Nuisance. 

That sturdy, impudent little bird, the English 
sparrow, is continually an object of discussion, 
though there can be no doubt but that he is an ir- 
repressible nuisance, driving away other birds 
which are more useful, and are certainly greater 
favorites. The sparrow has recently been con- 
demned by a committee of the American Union of 
Ornithologists as a nuisance, which. condemnation 
but echoes the opinion of American agriculturists 
in general, who had long since arrived at this con- 
clusion. He is an insect eater, but he is much more 
fond of grain. He also is fond of married life, 
and raises as many as four or five broods during a 
single season. He was first introduced here about 
twenty-five years ago, and has since spread all over 
New England. At firsthis qualities were highly 
extolled, and he was regarded as a valuable impor- 
tation, he has since shown himself in changed 
colors. Their consuming grain may be due toa 
change of country, as the characteristics of animals 
do change under different conditions of life. They 
are not regarded as pests in England, which they 


season, will 


mixed hus- 


grasses do not contain constituents 





have certainly becgme in this country. Though at 


present protected by law in many States, this re- 
striction, or protection, will have to be removed, 
and then the query will be, how to get rid of them. 
And herein lies the difficulty. 
verity of the winters has acted as a deterrent to 
their increase, and sometimes there during the ex- 
treme cold they disappear for a time; where they 
go, and what they do with themselves is a mystery. 
It has been suggested that they undergo a forced 
hibernation somewhat similar to that of the black 
bear. 
Forest Preservation. 


Much has been written concerning the destruc- 
our streams and rivers. As is well known, the for- 
est and wooded districts act as huge reservoirs, 
holding back the water, which is only released 
gradually. The removal of the forests therefore, 
allows the water to rush down without hindrance 
to increase the volume of the rivers after heavy 
rainfalls, and disastrous floods and freshets are 
the consequent result. Further, it is an accepted 
fact that trees attract rain, so that in sufficiently 
wooded districts and areas of country droughts are 
of less common occurrence than in over-cleared 
sections. But if the demand for lumber is so 
great, it must be met with a supply, and the trees 
must be cnt. The destruction of the forests is not 


the trees, but to some considerable degree is due to 
loss by fires, which are caused through the care- 
lessness of lumbermen with their “smudges,” and 
to sportsmen with their camp fires. To meet this, 
efficient regulations should be promulgated by the 
different States, visiting with heavy punishment 
those who are found derelict, and a law should be 
passed that only trees of a certain girth should be 
cut. And added to these, it should be made obli- 
gatory to re-plant a certain area in proportion as 
the natural forest was cut, and in this w ay a more 
equal maintained. 
have maintained that a law should be 
passed that no trees at all should be cut for a cer- 


balance would be Some ex- 


tremists 


tain number of years, but this is absolute nonsense. 
Forests are not damaged, on the contrary are ben- 
In 
Europe much more attention has been paid to for- 


efited, by systematic and intelligent cutting. 


estry than on this continent; our lavish supply 
seemed to warrant us in cutting as we pleased, 
we seemed to think it would last forever. Our as- 
sumption has been most abruptly and decisively 
proved erroneous, and we are brought face to face 
with the most important fact that our forests are 
ot 
private effort can avail much, the question must be 


dwindling away. It is evident that no amount 


settled, and the remedy applied by national and 
State legislation acting in concert to a determined 
end. In 


children, 


some countries arbor days, on which 


school farmers and 


corporations plant 


trses, have become quite an instityition, and are 
doubtless doing good by awakening interest in the 
subject. 


Kor the New England Farmer. 


POTATO PLANTING EXPERIMENT. 


On the 16th of May last, I planted eight rows of 


late Rose potatoes with the following seed, as an 
experiment, not expecting to settle the question of 
quantity or character of seed for the best results, 
thought it not that the 


would afford some interest to the practical farmer. 


yet impossible product 
I put in the hills one large spoonful of Bradley’s 
phosphate, but nothing else in the way of fertilizer, 
either in the hill or broadcast. of 


The rows were 


five hills each, as follows :— 


Ist row, one eye in each hill. 

2d row, two eyes in each bill. 

4d row, three eyes in each hill. 

ith row, seed end of a medium potato in each hill. 
“/? row, butt end of the medium potato in each 
iil, 

6th row, one very small potato in each hill. 

7th row, one medium sized potato in each hill. 


8th row, one large potato in each bill. 
o. 
They were hoed the first time on the 


June, and twi 
Wit Lue LOLLOW 


10th of 
ig Teoule, vir on Ave 20" 
Product of lst row, 154 lbs., there being 30 large 
and 5 small potatoes. 

Product of 2d row, 154 lbs., with 40 large and 5 
small! potatoes. 

Product of 3d row, 134 Ibs., with 45 marketable 
potatoes and 5 small ones. 

Product of 4th row, 13 Ibs., 
dium size and 28 very small. 

Product of 5th row, 1d Ibs., 
and 15 small. 

Product of 6th row, 11§ Ibs., 
dium and § small. 

Product of 7th 
and 16 small. 

Product of 8th row, 224 Ibs., 
dium and 47 little ones. 


with 50 average me- 


with 47 medium 


with 45 fair to me- 


row, 12§ Ibs., with 48 medium 


with 50 fair to me- 


The total product is not at all remarkable, and 
ex- 
as named, but that did not form any part of 


for the reason that the ground had no manure 
cept 
the experiment, viz: to obtain a large crop and 
gain space of ground, not at all, but only to see 
would do under a 
If it should be 
asked why I did not manure more heavily or put on 
the that 
been certain to prove impartial, as in hoeing it 


what a given amount of seed 


uniform condition of treatment. 


broadcast, answer is, it would not have 
would be almost sure that some hills would get an 
advantage. Lepyarp BIL. 


Paxton, Mass., Oct., 1884. 





Selections. 
WASTEFUL WINTERING. 


Much feed is thrown away every winter in 
the common management of stock. Ido not 
mean the fodder actually wasted in farmyard 
or stable, but that which is fed, especially to 
younger animals. For instance, suppose I 
feed four calvés and six yearlings all winter, 
and in spring they are no larger than in the 
previous fall, how much of the fodder they 
consumed is wasted? I will have a pile of 
manure proportionate to the fodder eaten, 
but it will be worth no more than the cost of 
the labor in taking care of the stock. In or- 
der to realize any gain on these animals | 
must wait for the extra growth they may 
make in summer pasture. This, undoubtedly, 
is the actual result of wintering a large pro- 
portion of the young cattle in this country. 
They are fed enough to keep them alive, or 
it may be better than this, to enable them to 
about hold their own, that is, not to fall away 
much. Brethren, there is no profit in that 
kind of management, as you can all see. 

When an animal is fed enough to maintain 
life and locomotion, and this, of course, is 
necessary, such additional food as it may have 
will naturally, if it isn’t required to keep it 
from freezing (which is not often the case) 
make growth, if a young one, and more flesh 
if it is matured or full-grown. This growth, 
or increase, will be according to the kind of 
food given. If the food is coarse or weak, 
such as straw or poor hay, the animal can not 
consume more than enough to maintain vital- 
ity. hence stronger or richer food is essential 
to profits. I should expect to obtain this, 
with calves, by giving them each a quart a 
day of bran and oil-meal, mixed, two parts 
bran and one part oil-meal. They would be 
kept in a roomy stable with a rack for hay on 
one side and feedboxes for the meal on an- 
other, and a trough in the stable for water, to 
be carried to them. I would not let these 
calves out of the stable once during the win- 
ter. It would be cleared out every day, and 
a little fresh litter scattered on the floor. 

If these calves had a feeding of roots with 
their meal, I should consider their manage- 
ment about perfect, but all the roots I had 
might be needed for the fattening cattle. 
But the calves would get all the hay they 
would eat. The yearlings, on the contrary, 
would be tied in stable with halters. This 
treatment would get them accustomed to be- 
ing handled, making them gentle. They 
would be fed double the quantity of the same 
mixture, bran and meal, with a change from 
hay to cornstalks. They would be turned 
into the yard in the middle of the day for 
drink. This two quarts of meal would make 
growth, and in spring I would a them to 
be larger than they were in the fall, and in 
equal, if not better, condition. This would 
more than pay for the meal, because they 
would go into pasture strong and a. 
and begin to grow at once, which would not 
be the case if they had nothing in winter but 
the coarse fodder, for then it would take a 
month perhaps to get them started so that 
they would thrive.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Brack Treetn i Pigs.—All pigs have the 
little black teeth in the middle of their jaws, 
which worry people so much. These are the 
teeth in the males which make the tusks, and 
in the females which keep the rope from a 
ping off the jaw when they are caught to 
rung. When the pigs are young, these teeth 
are very small, but sometimes so sharp that 
they lacerate their tongues or cheeks so that 
they cannot eat well and then they ‘‘do mis- 
erably.” When a Pi shows these symptoms, 
these teeth shoul be broken off smoothly 
with a pair of pincers. Taking oo be- 





altogether to be attributed to the actual felling of 


In Canada the se- | 


tion of our forests, and its very serious effect upon | 


will cause it to open its mouth and at the 
same time it can be held firmly. Sometimes 
| these teeth turn outward and make trouble 
on this account. I have had a Virginia boar, 
nine years old, whose tusks were six inches 
long—some ‘‘black teeth.” In another boar 
about as old, I had to saw them off, 
took a turn into the flesh. In sows they grow 
from a half-inch to an inch in length. Out of 
150 pigs this year, mostly Duroc-Jersey, ther: 
has been but one ailing, and 


is they 


this was a case of 


**black teeth,” by which I mean, the incip- 
| lent tusks made his mouth sore, and after they 
| were broken off the pig thrived as well as 
j} any.—F’. D. Curtis in N. Y. Triln 
GROWING NUTS. 
Pe : 
lo form a line or grove of future nut-bear- 
ing trees, get the largest chestnuts, walnuts, 
hickories, etc., to be had, and either plant 
this fall five or six in a hill in each plac 
where a tree is wanted—the best only to be 


finally retained—or spread all on the ground 
near the house, where mice, pigs, etc., are 
kept at effectual bay by the cats and dogs, 





and plant out as soon as sprouted in the 
spring, carrying the sprouted seed in a pail 
with water, and setting few: a hill. In 


either case they must have merely cove 
enough to prevent them drying 
ting air freely; charcoal braise, open leaf 
mold, or pure, coarse sand are suitable, ; 
should but just cover the nuts Ke Pp the soil 














open and all weeds and shade strictly away; 
and exclude all graminivores until the stems 
have got out of their reach Dry, sandy or 
rocky soil is generally preferable—th« poorest 
land is first choice for chestnut This is one 
of the most desirable of farm improvements. 
and on that account will prove a monument 
to the planter and keep his m y fresh 
through grateful generations 

Now, too, is a better season than the sprit 
for making and setting cuttings of evergreens 
or shrubs or roots that requir is most 
things do—some time of slow pre paration be 


fore they root. The wound must heal to " 
out excess of water, and a callous must form 
of simple, herbaceous tissues, protrus 3 from 
which are the beginnings of the ts 
which, like all other wood growth, are at first 
mere cellular tissue, from and in which the 
woody fibre ducts, etc., of the con | 

are formed By settin ittiz now in open 
sandy soil in a glass-covered pit or cellar, 
where serious freezing and drying wind and 
excessive wet are all safely ex the 
ean fully prepare by the slow winter motion 
and adjustment of their stor iterial, 
make an carly protrusion of roots wh will 
have a safe hold of the soil before hot or iry 
weather. Most of the smaller evergreens can 
be propagate d in this way tr ! 
and most sorts of roses aré plied 1 
short cuttings of the roots plant: like seeds 
in loose mold at this season, and with simila 
winter protection.— New Yor) 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Shepherds, like poets, are born, not made. 
You may find a dozen men who can be trusted 
to take care of horses, cows, or pigs, to on 
who is fit to be entrusted with the manage 
ment of sheep. Why, we do not know All 
the great sheep breeders of the world have 
given much of their time and labor to the care 
and supervision of their flocks. We have not 
space here to go into details, at fact it 1s 
not necessary, as these vary greatly, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Much must be left to 
the common sense and experience of the shep 
herd. If any of our readers are going to keep 
sheep this winter, and have had little « xperi- 
ence, we would advise them to consult some 
good farmer in the ne shborh« Mi, and in ad- 
dition to this, the following hints may be use- 
ful, Sheen wmvas bave,/!ry.evantitien Vothiey: 
barns or sheds. Jo not think you can mak 
such places warm, and dry, and comilortal le 
by the liberal use of straw for bedding. This 
only makes the matter wors« Ihere is noth- 
ing a sheep dislikes more than a fermenting 
manure pile. ‘To compel a tlock of breeding 
ewes to lie on a mass of damp straw and ma- 
nure several inches deep, is almost certain to 


be followed by a weak, puny, kly rop of 


lambs. We 


once kne wa val 4 
Southdowns that has entirely disappeared 
Goitre destroyed the lambs. Ws ew an 





other large tlock of Long | sheep that 
suffered severely in the ss way Im the 
former case the sheép were shut up in a small 
shed and yard. ‘The rain from the roof « 
the shed ran into the yard. Straw was thrown 
in from time to time, and the poor sheep we 

compelled either to stay the shed or stand 
on this mass of wet straw In the other case 


the sheep had damp sheds an 


in, but as they had the run of a large yard, 
the results were not so disastrous Many 
lambs died of goitre and infantile pneumonia, 
but as soon as dry quarters were provided, 
the animals gradually improve n healt! 
American Agriculturist. 


IS COLD WEATHER INJURIOUS TO 
PLANTS? 





} 


Those who study works on horticulture by 
different writers, 
views in respt ct to the modes of « 
and the treatment of plants rh 
temperature for water when applic: 
has been frequently 
writers ; contend 
from a well or cistern, 
ered upon plants, but that it shoul 
heated to the temperature of the room in 
which the plants are standing. Others, with 
equal zeal, claim that cold water will not in- 
jure the plants in the least, contending that 
the water will assume the right 
before injury is done the plant 
is right? We have experiment 
ter to a considerable extent, in 
isfy ourselves as to which of these 
is correct. In the month of December we 
took from our collection twelve large gera- 
niums, and placed them in the conservatory 
six of these we watered with cold water, drawn 
from a hydrant pipe at the temperature of for- 
ty-five degrees, and the other six were sup- 
plied with water from a barrel standing in the 
conservatory, and was of the same t« mpera- 
ture of the house, that is from sixty degrees 
to eighty degrees. The plants watered with 
the cold water gave very little if any bloom 
throughout the winter, while the six gerani- 
ums watered from the barrel grew finely, and 
bloomed profusely. 

Always water your plants in winter tim 
with luke-warm water, if you would have a 
profusion of flowers, and thrifty ; The 


water should be of the same temperature as 


will discover many opposing 
rit 
‘ pr 1) 


to plants, 





discussed dilferent 
that 


should 


by 


some cool water, just 
show- 


1 first be 


never be 


temperature 

Now which 
| in this mat 
sat- 
ews 


order to 
two \ 


plants 


the room or place in which the plants are 
kept. There is no theory about it—this is a 
practical fact.—Cor. American Ayriculturist. 


TO PREPARE VEGETABLE MOULD 
QUICKLY. 

As early as the leaves of trees can, be col- 
lected, let them be brought in a considerable 
quantity, into a close place, and dressed up 
there in the form of a hot-bed. Let this be 
well saturated with the drainings from the 
dung heap, with suds from the wash house, 
with urine from the and cow house, 
where this latter article can be procured. Let 
this bed or heap be covered and lined with 
fresh stable dung, to make it heat. 

When the heating is sufliciently subsided, 
let the leaves be uncovered and turned over, 
to mix the dry and the wet well together, and 
if moisture be required, let them have it of 
the same description, repeating the process 
till all be reduced to fine mould. This will 
be ready for use in two months from the time 
of collecting the leaves, and to prevent any 
waste of the liquid recommended, a layer ot 
maiden earth, of two feet thick, should be 
made the substratum, which would receive 
any of the valuable liquid that would other- 
wise run to waste. 

Leaves of slow decomposition should be 
avoided, as those of the ane etc., which, how- 
ever, are the best for retaining heat in hot- 
beds and pits. The leaves of fir should also 
be avoided, but those of the sycamore, elm, 
alder, maple, and all the soft kinds are better 
suited for the purpose. This compost should 
be kept dry, in an airy place, and ridged up, 
so that the rain cannot wash out the salts with 
which it abounds.— Gardener's Record. 


stable 





PRACTICAL STOCK BREEDING. 


A scrub heifer, bred to a thoroughbred bull 
for her first calf, and then repeatedly bred to 
the same bull, will improve in her breeding 
so that each weelbers es calf will be better 
than the preceding one, and this to a greater 

















extent than if she had been bred to different 


tween the knees and putting a smal! cord | bulls, though all equally good and of the same 
with a slipping noose around the upper jaw, | blood. This rule holds good with horses and 


Bureau of Statistics 
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sheep as well as cattle. Stick a, pin right 
here. If you are breeding cattle, get a g 
bull and keep him. If you conclude to breed 
Durhams, do so; if Holsteins or any other 
breed, do so; but don't breed to a Durham 
bull one year and a Holstein the next. You 
must stick to the one thing if you expect to 
breed good grades of either. And more than 
this, a cow that has once been bred to a scrub 
bull, if bred promiscuously to different bulls, 
even of the same breed, will never produce as 
good calves as she would if bred several times 
in succession to the same individual bull. 
The man who has good heifers, high grades 
or thoroughbred, and does not want to raise 
their first calves, and who uses a scrub bull 
because it is cheaper, is saving pennies today 
at the expense of dollars in the near future. 
Use nothing but thoroughbred males on all 
kinds of stock, and, all things being equal, 
the longer you can use the same animal the 
better. I do not mean by this that it is ad- 
visable to use them on their own progeny, but 
on the original animals it may be continued 
indefinitely. — Pennsylvania Farmer. 


Aeto England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 





15, 1884. 
The Indian summer, or as our French Ca- 
nadian neighbors call it, St. Martin’s summer, 
is at its best this year. 
Swiss silk producers and manufacturers are 
being driven to this country by the decline in 
the silk industry in Switzerland, and its rise 


in the United States. 


Railroad building in the United States has 
been exceedingly limited during the present 
year, the number of miles laid during the 
first nine months of 1884 being only 2553, 
against 4244 miles during the same time in 
1883, and 8075 miles in 1882. 





It is only a very few years since the quan- 
tity of cheese manufactured in this country 
amounted to no more than 60,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 pounds, three-quarters of which was 
exported. Now the production 
reaches nearly 450,000,000 pounds, of which 


annual 


only one-fourth is exported, the remainder 


being consumed at home. 





The Ohio Board of Agriculture sold the 
privilege of selling beer at the late State 
Fair for $1,000. This is “high license” in- 
deed, but it shows what an everlasting quan- 
tity of the fluid must have been consumed by 
the visitors, to make the monopoly of selling 
it for less than a week, worth $1000. Beer 
is plainly one of the necessaries of life in 
Ohio. 


The lead of the Governor of Massachusetts 
in the appointment of Thanksgiving Day has 
been followed by the Governors of most of 
the other States, and by the President of the 
United States, but it does seem after all, as if 
about thirty-eight out of the thirty-nine annu- 
al Thanksgiving proclamations might as_ well 


be dispensed with, since the custom of ap- 
pointing a day of Thanksgiving, originally 
confined to afew of the older States, has, 
within the past twenty-five years, been adopt- 
ed by the Federal Government. 





Dr. T. 8. 
surgeon of this city, in a letter to the Herald, 


Very, a prominent veterinary 


protests against the practice of clipping the 
legs of horses, even if the bodies are clipped. 
We believe that in most cases the practice of 
clipping at all is positively injurious, because 
very few people take proper care of a clipped 
animal. It isa very common thing in this 
city, in winter, to see a pair of handsome 
clipped horses left standing, naked and _ shiv- 
ering for half an hour at a time, in front of a 
dry goods shop while the ladies are making 
their purchases within, the driver not daring 
to move the animals about, for fear the ladies 
should get through with unexpected quickness 
Only those animals that are kept briskly mov- 
ing every moment they are out of their sta- 
bles, should ever be clipped, and even then 
we are inclined to doubt the advisability of 
the practice, which after all has nothing but 
fashion to recommend it. 





The Rural New Yorker, speaking editori- 
ally of the agricultural fairs at which its rep- 
resentatives have been present during the sea- 
son just closed, says, rather savagely, that 
‘‘while none were entirely free from object- 
ionable features, they have, with three or four 


exceptions, been so conducted as to be a dis- | 


grace to the managers and a curse to the com- 
munities in which they have been made.” 
That is putting it rather strong, or else our 
representatives have had the good luck to at- 
tend all the four exceptions.” 
Some one of the editors of the Farmer has 
attended each of the great fairs in New Eng- 
State Ver- 
mont and Connecticut State 
of the Rhode Island Society for the Encour- 
agement of Domestic Industry, and the New 


“‘three or 


land, the two Maine shows, the 


Fairs, the Fair 


England and New Hampshire combined exhibi- 
tion, and we have also been represented at a 
great many of the county and local shows in 
all the New England States, and we can con- 
scientiously say, that while there were in most 
of them, perhaps in all of them, some points 
that were open to criticism, and some things 
that were not done as we should wish to see 
them done, there was not one that could 
be considered a ‘‘curse to the community,” 
or in which the benefit was not, on the whole, 
greater than any possible damage they could 
have inflicted. 


PLEURO PNEUMONIA ONCE MORE. 

Commenting upon the letter of Prof. James 
Law, published in the New ENGLAND Far- 
mer of last week, our careful and always re- 
liable neighbor, the Country Gentleman, ju- 
dicially says, that while it has no wish to 
question either the sincerity, or the knowledge 
of diseases, shown by veterinary experts with 
reference to the existence of contagious 
pleuro pneumonia among cattle in this coun- 
try, it still finds in their position, an incon- 
sistency which is sure to strike the non-pro- 
fessional observer, and which to some extent 
accounts for the lack of faith which is felt in 
their utterances. ‘The two points in Prof. 
Law’s letter which are particularly noticed 
are these : 

1. “Dr. Law distinctly states that ‘such 
places as New York, Brooklyn and Balti- 
more” are “‘literally reeking with the pesti- 
lence,” and farther on that the large cities of 
our respective commonwealths are ‘sinks of 
infection,” and have been so ‘‘for over thirty 
years.” Admitting this, we have large and 
numerous centres, constantly maintaining in- 
timate intercourse with the entire country, 
and in which this most dangerous disease has 
been reeking, not for a moderate period, but 
during an entire generation. 

2. ‘Proceeding to show how great a fallacy 
it is to suppose that ‘because the infected 
area is limited, it is therefore not dangerous,” 
Dr. Law states that one cow brought the dis- 
ease to Brooklyn forty years ago, and adds: 
‘‘One cow introduced the plague into Austra- 
lia, and led to the devastation of all the Aus- 
tralasian colonies. One bull introduced the 
pestilence into South Africa, where it has 
largely driven the colonists from cattle to 
sheep.” Admitting these statements, we look 
around, and behold no ‘‘devastation” of all 
the American territory. We do not finda 
single farmer, let alone those of any impor- 
tant district, great or small, ‘largely driven 
from cattle to sheep.” 

“From these admitted premises, it seems 
to the average mind that one of two con- 
clusions may be fairly drawn. Either the ex- 
tent to which the cities of the East have 
“reeked with the pestilence” for thirty years, 
is vastly overstated, or else the terrible infec- 
tion it carries with it has failed to work as it 
did in South Africa or Australia. Which is 
it »” 

The Country Gentleman adds, further, that 
the ‘‘one cow tradition” at Brooklyn is open 
to doubt, whatever the case may have been 
with regard to the introduction of the disease 
into Africa and Australia, and says that there 


is no trustworthy authority for the tradition, 
disclaiming Dr. Law as authority, on the 
ground that as the introduction of the disease 
was before Dr. Law's first coming to this 
country, he can have no personal information 
upon the subject. 

It is a very noticeable fact that nearly all 
the principal agricultural publications in the 
country have persistently refused to be scared 
by the pleuro-pneumonia stories. Perhaps 
they know nothing about it, and are dwelling 
in a ‘fool's paradise” of misplaced confidence. 
One thing however is certain, that ever since 
the appearance of the disease in this Common- 
wealth in 1859, and its sudden disappearance 
under the vigorous treatment it met with, 
(and whether this disappearance was post or 
propter the treatment, who shall say?) we 
have heard almost every year startling stories 
of the outbreak of the disease in some quarter 
or another, but still our herds have not been 
decimated, nor our cattle raising industry 
broken down, although no general precauticns 
have been taken to prevent the passage of 
cattle in both directions across the continent, 
even from districts alleged to be seriously in- 
fected. Indeed, nearly all of these stories 
have turned out, like last spring’s foot-and 
mouth business, to be either exaggerations, or 
out-and-out fabrications. 

With regard to the disease at present un- 
doubtedly existing in some parts of the West, 
it is to be noted that not all observers, even 
not all veterinarians, agree that it is a con- 
tagious malady. Dr. Stewart, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a practitioner who knows the disease in 
England and Scotland from years of personal 
professional knowledge, says in the Cleveland 
Herald that he is loath to pronounce the 
American disease genuine, avowing that it 
may be a form of lung disease known as per- 
itonitis, and which is not contagious though 
a diagnosis of the disease is very similar to 
that of the plague. In this view of the case 
it seems to us that the proposition to put the 
matter to the actual test, by exposing animals 
admitted to be healthy to absolute contact 
with animals affected with the disease, and 
giving them every chance to take it if they 
can, is an eminently proper and wise one, 
and its result would do more than could be 





| done in any other way, to quiet apprehension 
| if it turned out one way, or to insure the 
adoption of proper measures to suppress the 
disease if it turned out the other way. It 
would be the experimenutm crucis, the results 
| of which could not possibly be dodged or 
| doubted, and if the stockowners are willing 
| to consent to it, we can see no earthly reason 
|why the veterinarians should object. Tho 
subject will doubtless meet a very full discus- 
sion at the St. Louis and Chicago Conventions 
of cattlemen during the present month. 








THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION, 
Notice has been officially given by the di- 
| rector-general, E. A. Burke, that the opening 
| ceremonies of the Industrial and Cotton Cen- 
| tennial Exposition at New Orleans will not 
| take place until Dec. 16, 1884. The imme 
| diate cause of postponement is found in the 
| fact that Congress assembles on the day here- 
| tofore announced, and this will prevent the 
| attendance of the President and cabinet and 
| other public men. Applications for space will 
| be received until November 25 and exhibits 
} until December 10. The main building, Hor- 
| ticultural Hall and machinery extension are 
now ready. ‘The government building will be 
completed November 15, art gallery Novem- 
ber 25, live stock building December 1, steam 
raised to test machinery November 25. 

Some of the agricultural exhibits will nec- 
essarily remain open only for a limited part 
| of the time allotted to the entire exposition. 

This is especially the case with the live-stock 
departments, it being practically impossible to 
keep this class of stock at the fair more than a 
| few weeks at atime. The superintendents of 
| the different divisions in the agricultural de- 
partment have therefore fixed upon the follow- 
ing dates for the opening and closing of these 
os ee a tL a Tas 
| uary 10th; horses, December 20th to January 
| 25th; cattle, sheep and swine, January 25th 
|to March Ist; dogs, January 10th to 17th. 





2 , 


| The divisions of farm products, agricultural 
| implements and machinery and of machinery 


‘for the reduction of agricultural products, 
| will exhibit from the opening to the close of 
the Exposition. 

Eighty-six thousand dollars are offered in 


| premiums in the agricultural department, of 


| which $16,000 is appropriated for the benefit 


| of breeders of dairy stock and the manufactu- 
rers of dairy products and appliances, $6000 
being given to stock, and $10,000 for dairy 
| products. Entries of butter and cheese must 
| be made before December 15th, and the goods 
| forwarded before January 5th. 

For the information of all who may wish to 
correspond upon the subject of the Exposi- 
tion, the following list of superintendents in 
| the agricultural department, and their ad- 
| dresses is given: George Y. Johnson, Law- 
| rence, Ky., general superintendent. Division 
| superintendents as follows: Dexter Curtis, 
| Madison, Wis., horses and mules; Edward 
| Haven, Kansas City, Mo., fat stock ; Samuel 
| Dysart, Franklin Grove, Ill., cattle; W. Scott 

Baker, Franklinville, N. Y., swine; John A. 
| Cross, Chanute, Ks., sheep, goats and wool ; 
Charles E. Marvin, Rochester, Minn., dairy 
| products; Sylvanus Burtis, Chicago, machin- 


| ery for the reduction of agricultural products ; 


| 
| 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


T. H. Glenn, Chicago, agricultural machinery 
and utensils. 





Our brilliant contemporary Puck, wrestles 
thus with the query, ‘*How shall we educate 
our children agriculturally?” It says ‘‘the 
only way to do is to throw aside all fancy the- 
ories and do it with a club. If your boy, 
whom you desire to develop into an agricultu- 
rist, sleeps later than four in the morning, go 
to him and yank him rudely out of bed, and 
hammer him into his clothes, and drive him 
down stairs to milk 20 cows, and feed the 
stock, and fetch in a lot of wood, and clean up 
the harness, and wipe the surface of the army 
mule with a handful of straw. ‘Then give him 
a breakfast of corn bread and weak coffee, 
and work him all day long behind the plow or 
in the corn field, and hurry him off to bed at 
eight in the evening, that he may secure all 
the sleep he requires, before four o’oclock in 
the morning. After the boy has been worked 
in this way for six or eight years, he will un- 
derstand the mysteries of agriculture well 
enough to make a living on a farm. Or else 
he will be so disgusted with farm life that he 
will make a desperate struggle to distinguish 
himself in something else.” 

There is a text for a good sermon here, if 
we only knew how to preach it, or perhaps. 
rather, the text is sermon enough in itself. 
At any rate there need not be many 
words wasted between the text and the ‘‘ap- 
plication.” Puck's process is the one by 
which too many of our older farmers learned 
their busimess, and have tried to teach it to 
the younger generation, with so unsatisfactory 
a result that the question, ‘‘why do the boys 
leave the farm?” is the great standard agri- 
cultural conundrum of the day. Education 
‘‘with a club” is the best answer yet found 
to the question. 





PoLtanp CurnaA Swine.— The Poland China 
breed of swine is steadily growing in favor among 
the farmers of New England, for several reasons. 
They are extremely quiet, and gentle, grow toa 
great size, fatten early and easily, and will produce 
more pork from a given amount of food than any 
other breed. Mr. 8S. J. Hastings of Passumpsic, 
Vt., is the principal breeder of Poland Chinas in 
this part of the country, and his stock is of unsur- 
passed excellence in every respect. We have just 
seen a letter from one of his customers, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of a pair of pigs. The writer 
says: “These pigs are the best you ever sent me, 
and are just what I think a Poland China should 
be. They are as large again as I expected, and the 
price, ($10,) is allright. I get more than that here 
for common pigs of that size.” 





Ganort.—A truly reliable cure for garget is 
what every farmer needs. That the country is 
flooded with worthless prescriptions every farmer 
knows. That those who have tried Gargetine have 
invariably been successful is proven by the many 
testimonials received by the manufacturers, whose 





advertisement appears in another column. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
From Harper & Bros., New York, we have re- 
ceived, through Cupples, Upham & Co. ef this city, 


SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. By George H. 
Boughton, A. R. A. With illustrations by the au 
thor and kdwin A. Abbey. 


One of the most attractive series of articles de- 
scriptive of foreign life and scenery ever published 
in Harper’s Magazine, has been the series of papers 
by Mr. Boughton, describing some of the quaint 
corners and little frequented places of Holland, 
which have now been collected into one of the 
handsomest books of the season. Holland is a 
very paradise for sketchers, for old customs and 
odd costumes have lingered there much later than 
in most of the other European countries, and even 
the most commonplace of persons and scenery pos- 
sess something the same sort of interest that at- 
taches to quaint furniture, or old china. Mr. 
Boughton writes the story of the book, which de- 
scribes an artistic tour by himself and Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey in search of the picturesque. The nar- 
rative of course is intended only as a thread to bind 
the drawings together, but in its way, notwith- 
standing the author’s modest disclaimer of literary 
ability, it is hardly less charming than the sketches 
themselves. The style is fresh and unconven- 
tional, with nothing of the guide book about it, 
but yet we fancy that the intending tourist in 
Holland would find more in it than in any guide 
book. The author has a happy faculty of describ- 
ing with a few skilful touches, a place that interests 
him, and of arousing a similar interest in the mind 
of his reader, without inflicting upon him a mass of 
statistical information, or pages of meaningless 
figures. For the people he meets he has a hearty 
appreciation, and draws their portraits in words 
almost as cleverly as with the pencil, his faithful 
guide “Jacob” being so faithfully portrayed that 
every traveller in Holland will look for him as one 
of the institutions of the country. 

INDIAN History FOR YOUNG FOoLks. By Francis 

S. Drake. With Numerous Illustrations. 

In this volume Mr. Drake has collected numer- 
ous narratives of the most striking events in our 
Indian History, from the landing of the Pilgrims to 
the most recent Indian outbreaks in the West, and 
the publishers have profusely illustrated the vol- 
ume with portraits, maps, and sketches of some of 
the most striking scenes and incidents. Unhap- 
pily the story is almost entirely one of war and 
cruelty, relieved only here and there with some in- 
stances of kindness and magnanimity on the part 
of the savages, and occasional touches of justice 
and fair dealing on the part of their white conquer- 
ors, but it is told simply and truly, and in such a 
way as to arouse and enchain the interest of the 
young readers for whom it is intended, and to give 
them a full appreciation of the dangers and trials 
which attended their fathers in the early settlement 
of the country, and the pioneers of our civilization 
as it gradually extended westward over the conti- 
nent. But this part of the history is now almost 
closed, and the signs of a new method of dealing 
with the aborigines are becoming more encourag- 
ing. The savage can more successfully resist the 
arms of war than he can the silent agencies of 
peace, and what two and a half centuries of fight- 
ing have not done, is now in process of realization 
by means of schools and railroads and telegraphs, 
which will gradually root out the old savage cus- 
toms and superstitions, and will eventually bring 
the Indian into the pale of civilization. 


Some LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn, 
author of “‘A Confidential Agent,”’ &c. 


the most charming books of the kind that we have 
seen in a long time, and is particularly so because 
of the generous, large-hearted spirit in which he 
writes of his literary cotemporaries, exhibiting no 
trace of envy or jealousy. As the editor, for many 
years, of Chambers’ Journal, and as a contributor 
to Household Words, and other literary periodicals, 
he became well acquainted with Dickens and 
Thackeray, and Reade, and Trollope and Lever, ot 
all of whom, as well as of many others of the Eng- 
lish writers of the last forty years, he has some- 
thing pleasant to say. His reminiscences of Miss 
Mitford and Harriet Martineau, of whom he says, 
“IT owe her a great deal, but the world much more,” 
are fresh and entertaining. The story of his own 
literary career, with its disappointments and suc- 
cesses, the anecdotes of his editorial experiences 
and methods, and the occasional glimpses he gives 
of the world of English cotemporary literature, are 
full of interest, to which his unvarying good tem- 
per and cheerfulness add a peculiar charm. 


Country Cousins. Short studies in the Natural 
History of the United States. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
Illustrated. 


Mr. Ingersoll’s ‘Country Cousins” are the birds, 
animals, reptiles, insects and fishes of the country, 
which he describes in an entertaining manner, scien- 
tifically correct, but after the manner of “popular 
science,” not repelling the reader with technical 
terms and the jargon of learned naturalists, but at- 
éracting him by a familiar and lively style enlivened 
with anecdote and fancy. Most of the papers have 


heen nnhlished hefore ip various neriodicals, but 
have been carefully revised and to some extent, 


enlarged. The writer is a skilful naturalist and a 
careful observer. His studies are those of the out- 
door naturalist and collector, rather than of the 
anatomist or closet student, and he aims to arouse 
in the minds of his young readers dh enthusiasm 
similar to his own for the study of nature in her 
own home and the observation of animals in their 
native haunts. The volume is elegantly and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York and Bos- 
ton, publish 
THE THREE PROPHETS: Chinese Gordon, Moham- 

med-Ahmed (El Maahdi), Arabi Pasha. svents 

before and after the bombardment of Alexandria. 

By Colonel C. Chaille Long, ex-chief of staff to Gor- 

don in Africa. 

From his long experience in Africa, part of the 
time on the staff of General Gordon, and part of the 
time as United States Consular Agent at Alexan- 
dria, Col. Long is enabled to speak with authority 
on men and things in Egypt, and his conclusions 
are entitled to be received with respect, if not with 
unhesitating acquiescence. At all events his views 
seem to be justified by the course of events in 
Egypt, and by what we are permitted to see of the 
policy of the English government with regard to 
the affairs of that country. Arabi Pasha and El 
Maahdi, he declares “have been automatons with 
which Great Britain has sought to conceal her pur- 
pose to annex Egypt and the Soudan, and found in 
this latter country an African India,” and General 
Gordon also is said to have ‘‘doffed the mantle of 
humanity in the furtherance of British egotism.” 

Admiral Porter’s Romance, Allan Dare and 
Robert Le Diable, which the Messrs. Appleton are 
publishing in fortnightly parts, has reached its 
fourth number. The book is full of incident and 
adventure, and the interest increases with each 
number, so that it is a little exasperating to the 
reader to be left at the close of each part, for a fort- 
night, on the ragged edge of excitement over the 
mysteries of the plot. Five more instalments will 
complete the work. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., have sent us the bound 
volume, including the numbers for the past year, of 
their beautiful juvenile magazine, Wide Awake, 
(price $175). Of all the annual Wide Awake is- 
sues this is by far the most attractive, and when 
this is said, it is hard to conceive what more can be 
said in the way of praise. Its illustrations repre- 
sent the best work of the most prominent American 
draughtsmen, while no stronger show of names in 
the line of contributors has ever been presented by 
an American magazine. Among the strong feat- 
ures of the volume is Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ser- 
ial complete, A Brave Girl; Mr. Brooks’s capital 
wonder-story, In-No-Man’s Land; Mr. Talbot's A 
Double Masquerade, and Rey. E. E. Hale’s To-Day 
Papers. 





Cararru Curep.—A clergyman, after suffering 
a number of years from that loathsome disease, 
Catarrh, after trying every known remedy without 
success, at last found a prescription which com- 

letely cured and saved him from death. Any sut- 
erer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 
199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 13teop46 





Fine Carrite.—James Walker, about two 
years ago, bought the Jersey heifer calf, 
Countess Queen, 13,516, from the Parker 
farm, Framingham, Mass., and shipped her 
to Millsdale farm, Greenville, S. C. Last 
January she dropped her first calf. She was 
tested the following June for one week. She 
made 18 pounds 3 ounces of butter in that 
time, which is the largest yield on record for 
a heifer with her first calf. Mr. Walker kas 
recently bought from the same parties her 
dam, Queen of Jersey, 4948, and two of her 
sisters in blood, viz., Pansy Queen, 13,514, 
and Lady Parker, 13,515; also two Alphae 
calves, making five head, and 12 head of Am. 
J.C. C. registered Jerseys from C. R. Milli- 
ken, Glen House farm, foot of Mt. Washing- 
ton, N. H., making in all 17 head, which were 
placed in one car, especially fitted up, and 
shipped a few days ago to Millsdale farm, 
Greenville, S. C. This is the largest and fin- 
est bred lot of cattle that ever left this State 
for the South, as they were the pick of two 
noted herds. 





Anotuer DentaL.—W. W. Estill, Presi- 
dent of the Shorthorn Association in Ken- 
tucky, has issued a letter denying the state- 
ment of Professor Salmon to the effect that 
there are a dozen herds infected with conta- 
gious pleuro-pneumonia in that State. Mr. 
Estill says that but one herd has the disease, 
and that is practically isolated. 





Deciine or Man.—Mental or organic weakness, 
nervous debility and kindred delicate diseases, how- 





ever induced, speedily and tly cured. 
For large illustrated book enclose 
three letter stamps and address, World's Dispen 
sary Medical Association, Buffalo N. Y. 

al 


Mr. Payn’s “Literary Recollections” is one of 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
President Arthur has followed Governor 
Robinson's lead in the matter of Thanksgiving 
Day, and accepted the Massachusetts suggest- 
ion that the last Thursday in November is 
about the right time for the universal people 
to get round to a feeling of thankfulness. 
The following is the President’s proclamation : 
By the President of the United States of America: 
A PROCLAMATION. 


The season is nigh when it is the yeariy wont of 
this people to observe a day appointed for that pur- 
by the President, as an especial occasion for 
thanksgiving unto God. Now, therefore, in recog- 
nition of the hallowed custom, I, Chester A. Ar- 
thur, President of the United States, do hereby 
designate as such day of general thanksgiving, 
Thursday, the 27th day of this present November, 
and I do recommend that throughout the land the 
people ceasing from their accustomed occupasions, 
do then — holiday at their several homes, and 
their several places of worship, and with heart and 
voice pay reverent acknowledgment to the Giver of 
all good for the countless blessings wherewith He 
hath visited this Nation. 

In witness whereof I have herewith set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done in the city of Washington, this, the seventh 
day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, and of 
the independence of the United States the one 
hundred and ninth. CuesteR A, ARTHUR. 
— By the President. 

REDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Secretary of State. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The country meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture will be held this 
year at Great Barrington, beginning on the 
morning of Dec. 2d, and continuing through 
the 3d and 4th. 


stands is :— 

T. S. Gold, Secretary Connecticut Board of Ag- 
riculture, on “Pastures.” 

Prof. D. P. Penhallow, McGill College, Montreal, 
“Plants in their Relation to Disease.” 

Dr. Henry I. Barnes, Boston, “Utilization of 
Sewage.” 

John W. Pierce, Millbury, “Effect of Water on 
Crops.” 

A. P. Slade, Somerset, ‘Tree Planting.” & 

A C. Hawkins. Lancaster, “Poultry.” 

}. .nk 8S. Billings, V. S., Boston, 


The programme as it now 


*Enzootic 


ta The dwelling and two barns of Geo. C. 
Harlow at West Westminster, Vt., were 
burned last week, making the fifth incendiary 
fire in the vicinity within a few days. 


te The schooner Vigilant, from Bathurst, 
N. B., for Boston, was wrecked last Wednes- 
day, and after much suffering the crew were 
rescued except the cook, and two others. 


tz A bill has been introduced into the 
Vermont Legislature to compel telegraph 
companies to send all messages of less than 
twenty-five words, for fifteen cents, and grant- 
ing free delivery within one-half a mile of an 
office. 

t@ An incendiary fire at Duluth, Minn., 
on Monday, completely destroyed the Oneonta 
Lumber Company's sawmill. Osterhow & Hu- 
gart’s sawmill, 15,000,000 feet of lumber, 
four dwelling houses, one store, and otber 
buildings. The estimated loss is $200,000. 


te The third plenary council of the Catho- 
lie Church in America was opened at the 
cathedral in Baltimore, Md., last Sunday. 
There was an immense attendance, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia preach- 
ing on **The Church and Her Councils.” 


te Very high tides, causing much damage, 
are reported on the New Brunswick coast. 
At Dalhousie the highest tide since the ‘*‘Sax- 
by” gale some years ago prevailed last week 
Thursday with a moderate gale. About nine 
inches of snow fell. A few people were 
driven from the ground floor of their houses. 


te A workman at Bradley's Fertilizer 
Manufactory at North Weymouth, was drawn 
into a bone crushing machine one day last 
week, by the carelessness of a fellow work- 
man, and his legs were literally ground to 
pieces, the machine having to be taken to 
pieces in order to extricate him. 


te According to the Railroad Gazette 
there occurred during September 100 railroad 
accidents, in which 21 persons were killed 
and 174 hurt. The nine months of the cur- 
rent year to the end of September show a 
| total of 885 accidents, 299 killed and 1351 in- 
jured ; a monthly average of 98 accidents, 31 
killed and 150 injured. 


te The business section of Palatka, Flor- 





Abortion in Cows.” 

Ww. R. Sessions, Hampden, Mass., “Short-horns 
in Massachusetts.” 

A. W. Cheever, Editor of New ENGLAND 
MER, “Polled Cattle.” 

Paper on Hereford Cattle. 

James S. Grinnell, Greenfield, “‘Hindrances to 
Farming.” 

Evening 
the Board. 


Fan- 


Lecture by Mr. Russell, Secretary of 





Wesrern Herps.—The committee 
pointed by the National Bureau of Animal 
Industry to gather statistics relating to the 
cattle business in the West, has nearly con- 
cluded its work. Its report will show that 
there 23,000,000 
States west of the 
gain of 30 per cent, since 1880. 


are head of cattle in the 
Mississippi river, being an 


average 


Kansas is second, showing an increase of 57 
per cent. 


Massachusetts State Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, will hold its annual meeting with the 
Grange in Marlboro, December 16th, 17, and 
18th, opening on Tuesday, 16th, with a pub- 
lic meeting, addressed by prominent mem- 
bers of the National Grange. 
the Order in Massachusetts during the year, 
has been rapid. Several new (Grranges have 
been organized, and the approaching meeting 
will be of more than usual interest. 


az Economy ts WeaLtu.—No woman really 
dyes. Many 


Ask your druggist. Only 10c. Simple to 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Miscellancous Items. 


use. 





te A mining town in Colorado, known as 
Silver Plume, was destroyed by fire on Friday 
last. Several persons were burned to death. 

te Serious rioting is reported during the 
State and Municipal election in Mexico on 
Sunday, with serious loss of life. 

te Maud S. again lowered her record half 
a second on Tuesday at Lexington, Ky., mak- 
ing a mile in 2:04. 

American and Mexican troops across the 
boundary line of Mexico, has been extended 
to Oct. 31, 1885. 

Ee John Simpson of Skowoegan was struck 
by a train on the Bangor & Piscataquis R. R., 
while driving across the track in Foxcroft, 
Me., last week, and fatally injured. 


te A gold mine in Plymouth, Vt., has 
yielded about $7000 worth of bullion during 
the past month, and nearly $50,000 during 


the year. 
| 


te The final report of the National Cotton 
Exchange estimates the cotton crop of the 
United States for the current year at 5;726,- 
000 bales, or a trifle larger than last year. 

te Rufus R. Lishness, a police officer of 
Augusta, Me., was shot and killed Tuesday 
morning by Harry Burns, whom the oflicer 
was endeavoring to arrest. Burns is now in 
custody. 


te A Kent County. Md., boy, was killed 
by green chestnuts. He ate about one hun- 
dred during an afternoon’s ramble through 
the woods, and died two days afterward from 
indigestion. 


te It is estimated that $56,099,169 will be 
required to run the Post Office Department 
for the next fiscal year. Estimated income, 
$51,243,630; leaving a deficiency of $4,825,- 
539 to be supplied from the general treasury. 


te Fire in Jersey City Tuesday night de- 
stroyed Corey’s foundry, two cooperages, a 
warehouse, and large quantities of resin and 
lumber, owned by Colgate & Co., soap manu- 
facturers. The total loss is $107,000. 


te The house of Ora S. Gibbs, at Far- 
numsville, Grafton, was burned Wednesday 
night. Mr. Gibbs's family escaped in their 
night clothes, and all of his furniture was de- 
stroyed. 


te The dwelling, barns and out-buildings 
owned by the estate of Charles Wright, of 
Langdon, N. H., were burned Thursday 
night, including a horse, two cows, and other 
stock, with produce. 


te The three mills of the Social Manufac- 
turing Company at Woonsocket, KR. I., have 
shut down for an indefinite period. They have 
hitherto employed about 1200 persons, and 
the weekly pay-roll is $10,000. 


te The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has submitted his annual report for the year 
ended June 30th last, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The total receipts from all sources 
for the period named, were $121,590,039. 

te The delivery freight depot of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad at Nashville, Ky., 
was burned Sunday night. Seventy-five car- 
loads of general freight were destroyed. 
Loss, $100,000. 


te Quebec was flooded on Thursday of 
last week by an unusually high tide, accom- 
panied by a severe storm, said to be the worst 
ever experienced there. Great damage was 
done to wharves and shipping. 


te Four hundred and fifty of the inmates 
of the Massachusetts State Prison at Concord 
are to be removed, before the close of the 
present month, to the old State Prison at 
Charlestown. 


te The body of Frank Cook, a Morris, 
Ct., hunter, has been found in a piece of 
swamp land in that town. Cook’s dog stayed 
by his master’s body for forty-eight hours 
before succor came. He was accidentally 
shot. 


te’ The Boston brig Julia E. Haskell, 
Capt. J. T. Paine, was lost Oct. 15, in S. lat. 
22° 4’, W. long. 72°, during a hurricane. 
The crew, eight in number, took to the boats, 
but subsequently all were drowned except the 
captain and Henry Grant, a seaman. 


te News from Coli and other towns in the 
southern States of Columbia, report that the 
most severe shock of earthquake that has been 
experienced for three years, was felt last 
week. The church of San Pedro at Coli was 
wrecked, and another church and several 
houses suffered severely. 


te Rioting has again broken out among 
the striking miners in the Hocking Valley, 
Ohio, mines, and telegraph wires have been 
cut, and railroad bridges burned. The Gov- 
ernor has issued a proclamation assuring the 
citizens that if the disturbance continues, it 
shall be suppressed if it requires the entire 
military force of the State. 


te Governor Tuttle of Arizona in his an- 
nual report, says that unless the extended im- 
migration of Mormons into the Territory is 
restrained by law, he fears violence. He 
urges the Government to sink artesian wells 
in the higher valleys of Arizona, which will 
ee hundreds of thousands of acres of 

nd. 


te The exodus of ship and other laborers 
from Quebec this Fall, to seek employment in 


the Southern ports, and in the American and 
Canadian lumber woods, is altogether unpre- 
cedented. It is said that esas the whole 


male population along the coves, and 
hundreds of others from other parts of the 
city and neighborhoods, who never before 





The growth of 


te The treaty for the reciprocal passage of 


Fowls, # th ..17 @. 22 quarters,#@ bh 10 @ 15 
Geese, # th . .15 @. 20 | Quail, # doz .250 @ 3 00 
Green, ¥ th .18 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 
Partridges, pr. 75 @ 100 choice, # th .23 @. 28 
| Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 275 
Fish--Fresh. 


ap- | 


Texas leads with a gain of 70 per cent, and | 


Tuer Massacnuusetts Parrons. — The | 


wractices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
pounds can be saved every year. | 


ida, including all the prominent hotels, was 
swept away by fire on Friday night, the prop- 
erty loss aggregating $80,000. The village 
of Napoleonville, La., was also almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire on the same night, 


jen ve; bles are in full supply. We quote beets 
Seen yen ibaz0e # bush ; carrots 30@40c ; 


turnips 30@40c ¥ bush; cabb: $345 ¥ 100; marrow 
squash 40@50c ¥ bbl; turban 5 ¥ bbl; Hubbard 
do $15@20 ¥ ton; lettuce 20a@30c ¥ doz.; cauliflower $1 
@3 ¥ doz.; celery 75ca¢1 ¥ doz. 

Fruit.—Apples are arriving freely, and prices are 
without improvement. We quote good greenings at 

150; pippins and sweet @ fos #1 26@1 50; common 
do $1; Baldwins $1 25@1 50 # bbl; Hubbardston $1 50 
a2” bbl. Quinces are selling at $243 ¥ bushel. Cran- 
berries at $9@12 # bbl. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef is dull and lower. Veal is 
in good demand and light supply. Mutton is quiet and 
plenty, as are also lambs. We quote heavy hinds quar- 
ters of beef at 13@134c; good do 11a@12hc; light 7a@10c; 
good heavy fores 7@7\c; second quality 7a@Sic; lambs 
are in slightly better demand; choice lambs 7@8\c; 
good 64a7c; fair to good 6a@7\c; extra muttons and 
yearlings 6,47jc; fair to good Se6le; common 5@5\e. 
Fair to good eastern veals §4a@9c; choice 10@11c. 

Poultry.—There is a fair demand for choice young 
turkeys. We quote choice young turkeys at 20a@22c¢; 
common to good 17@19c; old 15a17c; chickens al7c; 
fancy 17@18c; common to good 124@15c; fowl lbal6c; 
Western fowls 13c; green ducks 18a@20c # th; green 

eese 15@17c ¥ tb; Philadelphia squabs $2 50@275 ¥ 
So partridges 25437\c each; quail $250 W doz.; 
Grouse 90c@31 ¥ pair. 

Hay and Straw.—The market has ruled quiet 
and prices are weaker. We quote choice prime hay at 
#18419; some fancy higher; medium to good hay at 
$15417; choice Eastern fine at $16417; poor do $144 
15; damaged 26@10; Eastern swale $10@11. Rye 
straw, choice, $18@.9; oat straw $9410 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefally Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 2, 1884. 


Beeswax. White rags, VBA @. 6 
Yellow, ¥ B. .30@. 35 Colored 0.78 2j@. 2 
White, ¥B . .40@. 55 Folded newsp’shl @. 1 

pera Waste paper #? Bb j@. 


= 


Manilla rope # 
Soft wool rags 
Old carpets, &c. 


3 — 
Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 ‘ae. 5 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— 4@. 5 


15, 








shoulders at ¢54@5 25; short rib at $6 9@7 75; short 
clear $7 40@7 45. 


Milwaukee. Nov. 11, 1884.—Flournominal. Wheat 
steady; No 2 Milwaukee 70}c. Corn lower; No 2 at 
45c; rejected 41h,a42c. Oats drooping; No 2 28ce; No 2 
white ut 2c. ye quiet; No 1 at 53c; No 2 at 50c. 
Barley weaker; No 2 spring at 54c; No spring extra at 
4544fc. Provisions lower; Mess Pork at $14. Lard— 
prime steam at $6 48. Hogs higher at $4 25@4 75. 


Cincinnati, Novy. 11, 1884.—Pork dull; mess at 
$1375. Lard—firmer; prime steam at $7 124. Bulk 
meats firm; Shoulders $5 374; short rib $7 37). Bacon 


firm; shoulders $650; short rib $9; short clear 9 75. 
Hogs steady; common and light $3 654465; packing 
and butchers’ at $4 35a@4 90. 


REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 


For the week including Wednesday, Nov. 12, 1584 


Amount of stock at market :-— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week, ... .2,4# 4,408 320 15,674 378 
Last week . . 1,480 9,966 175 18,469 335 
One y’rago, Nov. 14,2804 13,202 262 15,954 359 


Horses, .. . 205 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine ... . . 498 930 | Rhodelsland .— > 
New Hampshire 254 122| Western... 972 2,200 
Vermont .. .279 5,423|Camada.... 209 10 
Massachusetts . 85 102 | Provinces, .. — _ 
New York ... 47 1,821 ane 





Total ~.wcccccesecsc ccc Bast 12,408 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 











retail, . . .500 @ 550 | Waste woolens,® \@ i 
cargo, . + .475 @ 500 Petroleum. 
Coffee. Crude ....+.5§@. 6j 


Mocha, ¥b ..18 @. 20 |Refined ... .6)@ 7 
Java, «+++ 212 @. 21 do. cases ..10 @. 10} 
Maracaibo, ..Y94@. 11)] do. hightest .8 @. ¥ 
Rio, ...+++9@. 13 |Naptha ....10@. Il 


Prodace. 
Apples,bbl. . 100 
dried, ¥ b 


Cotton. 
Upland. Gulf. 


S 





Ordinary,....74@. 9% : 0 3@. & 

Middling, ...94@ 103| sliced, WB. .4@. 7 

Fair, ... + »104@. 11g] evaporated,h 7 @. 9 
Domestics. 


Creameries . 25 


| Butter, # b— 
| rm Vt.&N.Y.25 


Sheetings and Shirtings— 


Heavyt4..+8@- 5} fuirto good . 20 ut 
Medium 44. . sé - 7%) common .. 14 18 
Drills, brown . .83@- 9% Western. . . 16 
Print cloths ..23%- 3) bakers’ ...10@. 14 


Cotton Flannels 7 @. 17 


Beans, ¥ bushel— 
Prints, fancy ..5 @. 64 , ushe 


S068 6666 S66668 S666 
< 





| the value of the property consumed reaching 
$200,000, 


te The estimate for the increase of the 
navy provides for one cruiser of 4500 tons, 
one cruiser of 3100 tons, one dispatch vessel 
of 1500 tons, two heavily armed gunboats of 


one light gunboat of 900 tons, one steel ram, 
one cruising torpedo boat, two harbor torpe- 
8500 


do boats and one armored vessel of 


tons. 

te A decision has been rendered by the 
supreme court of the United States in the Ala- 
bama claims case of the Great Western Insur- 
ance Company, appellant, against the United 
States, an appeal from the court of claims, 
aflirming the judgment of the latter court, 
which dismissed appellant's petition upon the 
ground that it had no jurisdiction. This 
shuts the insurance companies out from re- 
ceiving any part of the Alabama awarc. 


t@ The most destructive prairie fire known | 


in Montana since white men set foot in the 
Territory broke out in the Bears’ Paw Moun- 
tain near a log camp on the llth of October. 
It raged and spread, and threatened Fort 
Assiniboine. 
it while several miles from the fort, but they 
were driven back. 


and the course of the flames was finally turned 


| and the fort saved, but they destroyed every- 
thing within fifty yards of the buildings. A 
tract of 900 square miles was burned over. 

No remedy for Rheumatism and Neuralgia 
| ever came before the public so well vindicated 
by previous experiments and so fortified by 
influential names as Athlophoros. Rev. E. 
| N. Seelye, Agent of Board of Charities, New 
Haven, Conn., writes: ‘‘Am glad to certify 
that Athlophoros cured my wife of Rheumatism 
when all other remedies failed. She has 
| taken but one bottle to effect a permanent 
cure, 





The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Novy. 12, 1884. 

[Corrected weekly by HiLton & WOODWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton ; 
Poultru and Game ; 41. BIRD & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crospy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 

| Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, #¥ Bb. .15 @. 20 
Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, ..-.-el6@. 2 
Creamery, . .30 @. 35 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 28 Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .20 @. 24 | Eggs,@ doz. .28 @. 32 
common, ..18 @. 20 Cape, «2+ 33 @. 38 


Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 ;Grapes,#@h..12 @. 
Cranberries, qt 15 @. 17 | Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 |Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds, # tb. 20 @. 30 , Prunes, # th . .8 @. 20 
Apples, # b ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, # hb .30 @. 35 
Castana,# bh .. @. 10 ¥Wqtcan...20@. 35 
Citron, # h . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥b16 @. 30 
Dates, ¥ bh ..10 @. 15 | Valencias, #10 q@. 13 
Figs, # tb ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 


| Filberts, #  .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, # ib .10 @. 15 | Naples, .... @. 20 
Pecans, ». + » » 14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 


Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk . .63 @. 75 # bushel . .75 @ 100 
Beets, @ pk... @. ¥ bbl. ...-. @200 
Cabbages,ea. .6 @. 10 sweet, # 4@. & 
Carrots, # pk .. @. 20 |Sage and Thyme— 
Cauliflowers,eanl5 @. 25 | #@beh..... @. 6 


Celery, bch . .15 @. 20 |Salsify, beh @. 10 
| Cucumbers,ea.20 @. 25 |Squashes— 
| Lettuce, # head 5 @,. 10 Marrow,# th. @. 2 
Onions, pk a. 30 Hubbard,th.. a. 3 


lomatoes, qt. .8 @. 10 


Peas, split, ¥ qt « @. 10 
Turnips,@ pk .. @. 2 


Potatoes, # pk . @. 30 
Meats--Fresh, 
Mutton— 
legs, #? tb ..10@. 13 
foreqr,# bh .& @. 10 
chops, # h. .17 @. 20 


Beef, # h— 

Sirloin steak .25 @. 28 
Round do., .15 @. 20 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 2 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, ® h— 
Soup pieces. .6@. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. ....8 @. 10 |Suet,@B....9@. Il 

Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 | Tallow, #b ..8 @. 10 

Lamb— Veal, hind gr bh 17 @. 20 
hind qr, # bh. 12 @. foreqr. ...10@. 15 


15 
foreqr.¥% 10 @. 12 loins, ....15 @. 2 
Lard, leaf, # bh 10 @. 12 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....12@. 15! 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16 | Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 


Bacon, # bh .12 @. 15 | Sheepdo.#dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥? hi2 @. 14 | Pigs’ feet, ?b . @. 8 
Salt,# th ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,¥? bh .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥? h 9 @. 12 | Bologna, # th 12 @. 15 
Smoked,#tb.20 @ 25 peeteeed b..e 10@. 15 

Tongues, ¥% .13 @. 15 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # h .20 @. 30 | squabs, # pr. 75 

Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 


@ 100 
@ 300 


Haddock, # bh .. 
Halibut, #@ mb .. 
@. 7 |Mackerel,ea . .5 
@. 8 |Perch,@doz... 


- @. 20 
; @. 15 |Pickerel, ¥ th. 12 


@. 12 


Bass,#@b... 
Bluefish, . # tb 

Cod, # tb... 

pickled, ¥ tb. 

tongues, # bh. 
cheeks, # b . @. 10 Salmon,b... 

° @. 40 |Smelts, @b... 

P @. 6 Trout,salmon,¥ th 

. @. 12 


liver oil, qt 
Cusk, ¥ ib. . 


FARAH ARO 
_ 
ao 


Eels, #b.. Whitetish,#?b . » 20 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 | 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,#h..8@. 10, Salt,each,... @. 8 
Clams, # gall .. @. 75 | Salt,#@ kit .300 @ 600 
Frogs, # doz - 6 |Scallops,@ qt... @ 35 


a 
Green turtle, # th @. 20 |Lobster,¥?mh... 
Halibut, smkd,? th @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Fins, #@ bm... @. 12 Wgall...120@140 
Herrings,do. # dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd &20 @. 25 
Scaled, # box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— VW BReee ens @& 124 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Noy. 12, 1884. 

The produce market remains very quiet, and prices 
continue remarkably steady. The dealers, however, 
are daily looking for more active movements as the de- 
mand for Thanksgiving supplies makes itself felt. 
Supplies are large in all departments, particularly in 
the lines of fruits and vegetables. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 13,315 pkgs and 1826 
bxs. Choice fresh butter is in good demand, and the 
best is seld previous to arrival, but long duiries are 
very dull, and inferior grades are weak and slow of 
sale. We quote choice Northern creameries at 304@32c, 
and best Western do at 284@30c # th; good creameries 
at 25@28c, and summer do at 20a26c ¥ h. Choice New 
York and Vermont dairies at 25@27e, with selections at 


28c; good straight dairies at 20@23c; common at 14@ 
isc; Western dairies at 16@19c; ladle packed l0@lic 
¥ b 


The butter market at St. Albans, Vt., on Tuesday 
was reported dull, and with a weaker tone to prices. 
The general price was 25@26c, against 26427c last 
week; selections 28@30c, against 2¥.a30c; fair to good, 
20@22c, against 20g22c. The shipments were 850 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 13,177 boxes 3 bbis. 
There is a very light trade in cheese, and an easier 
tone to prices. We quote choice Northern factory at 
12@13c, and best Western at llal2e # , with prices 
ranging downward as to quality to 2c for some grades 
of skims; sage cheese is selling at 9@lic # bh. 

The country cheese markets are dull; at Little Falls, 
N. Y., there were sales of 5500 boxes; 1000 at lije; 
2500 at Ilke; 1000 at llje; 200 atl2c. A week ago 
the range was lljal2e. At Utica 7650 boxes were sold 
at lla@lzc; ruling price 11ljc, all October. Demand 
good. A week ago the range was 11@12c. 

Egegs.—Receipts of the week 5341 boxes and 120 
bbls. Fresh eggs are in small receipt, and prices are 
strong. New laid eggs from near points sell in small 
lots at fancy figures, considerably above quotations. 
We quote fresh Eastern at 28430c, Northern at 26427c; 
New York and Vermont at 27@28c; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and P. E. |. eggs at 26@27c; and Western 
at 24a25c; limed Eastern 20@22c; Canada do 20@2Ic; 
Western do 19@20c ¥ doz. 

Beans.—The market is quiet and steady. Yellow 
eyes are scarce and very firm; red kidneys are even 
more scarce, and quotations are nominal. We quote 
large nasi pea beans at $175@1 85 # bush; 
cholce small hand-picked do at $2@2 10 ¥ bush; choice 
screened do $1 60@175; hand- ed medium $1 8@ 
1 90, and choice screened do $1 601 65; German medium 
beans $1 608175; do pea $170@@175 ¥ bush; old- 
fashioned yellow-eyes $225@2 30, and improved do 
$2 35@2 40, and red kidneys at $2 25@2 75 ¥ bush. 

Vegetables.—Receipts of potatoes have been lib- 
eral and prices remain about as previously quoted, 
though some fancy lots are sold rather above quota- 
tions. We quote Northern rose 50453c; Houlton rose 

55c; white 48@50c; Hebrons 53c; sweet potatoes 


| 
| 
| 1500 tons each, one light gunboat of 750 tons, | 


Troops were sent out to fight | 


Reinforcements were sent, | 


Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, | 


| Nails. 


| 
| 


Small and ex! 60 @ 210 

Fish. Yellow eyes 225 @ 240 

y Mediums .160 1 85 
1— an 5 
Cetorges . .460 @ 475 | Red Kidneyez 25 @ 27 

Dry Bank .250 @ 275 |Cheese, ¥ b— 

Nova Scotia3 75 @ 4 00 — factory 124@. 13 

N. Foundl’d.. @. + air to good . 11 12 

Hake ....225@250| farmdairy . .7 10 

Haddock ..176 @ 200 | Skim . 0-2 6 

Pollock ...175 @ 250 |Cranber’s, bbl 900 a12 00 


Mackerel— Eggs, # doz . .: 








No. 1, bb115 00 @2500 | Limed. . . .19 @. 2 
No.2 ee 10.00 ai200 |Vnions, ¥ bbl 150 @ 175 
| No.3 ...700 @ 800 Potatoes— ; 7 
Alewives ..300@350| © bush 45 @ 55 
| Salmon— Sweet,¥ bbl 250 @ 300 
| No. 1,@ bbl 12 00 @13 00 | Poultry, #b. .12 @. 25 
| Herring— Pickles, # bbl— 
Scaled, ¥# box 12 @. 16 COMTSE we se es @10 00 
| Pickled, bbl 200 @ 260 | medium... . @1300 
| Flour and Meal fine. . . «1600 @17 00 
. “ mixed..... @1400 
| Western sup. 265 @ 300 | Vinegar, # gal 14 @. 25 
| Common ext . 300 @ 350 Provisions. 
| Minnesota . .425 @ 550 
Patents ...475 @ 550 | Beef, Mess— 
| Roller Flour. 400 @ 450 West. mess 11 00 @12 00 
| St. Louis. . .450 @ 500 | W est. ext . 1200 @1250 
| Ohio&Indiana4 25 @ 450 | Plate . . . 1250 @14 00 
Michigan . .400 @ 450 Pork, prime . 15 00 @ 16 50 
Winter w’t 2ds3 00 @ 325 | Mess .. «1700 @i7 50 
Oat Meal . .425 @500| Clear... . 1800 @19 00 
Kye Flour . .350 @ 400 Backs. . . 1900 @1v 50 
Corn Meal . .260 @ 265 |Lard,tce, ¥b .8@. Y 
— caddies, ¥h .%hq@. 10 
Frait. |Hams, smoked 1zh@. 134 
| Almonds— |Hogs, dressed 6)@. 64 
Soft shell . .13 @. 16 Salt—¥ hhd 
| Citron ..-. «31 as 48 — 
Currants ....5@. 64 Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 
| Dates ¥  ...4 7 |Liverpool . .100 @ 115 
| Pea Nuts ... 5 64| bag, fine . .150 @ 250 
| Figs, drums . . 10 12 Seed. 
| sayers ses - 25 | Corrected by Schlegel & 
Lemons,¥ box 5 00 @ 7 00 Fottler. 


-_ 


Oranges,¥ box: 50 
Raisins, layer 250 
Loose Musc 2 65 


75 |Clover,red . .11h@. 124 
ed white Dutch 25 @. 30 
70 Alsike. .. . 


See eSEHESSSS 


tern 


. ag Herds ...175 @ 190 
Corn, ¥56hs—- = Hungarian .. @ 125 
Yellow ...64@- 6 | Minet..... @ 125 
No. 1 mixed 62 @. 68 Red Top,bag2 50 @ 3 00 
No. 2 mixed. . @- + Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 
Ungraded . .62 @. 9 Lawn ,..300 @ 400 
Steamer . .56 @. 61 R. 1. Bent... @ 300 
Oats, 02 32 @. 3 Ky. Blue ..-+ @ 300 
Wheat ....50@. M4 Orchard .... @ 250 
Rye «+++ +0 @- © |Ruckwheat,bu . @ 125 


Barley. . + 4 


Shorts, ¥ ton 15 00 @16 50 Barley, ¥ bush 6 


Rye, winter, bush @ 


Fine Feed. , 18 00 @19 50 ep Mi 
Middlings . . 2000 @21 00 Ay he pea 50 4 $4 
Cotton Seed Meal— ., | Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 

| Wewt + eee+ @170) “Calcutta, .170 @ 180 
| tom. . .2800 @3000 | Conary, Sicily 275 @ 3.00 
Hay—¥ 2000 ths. Mustard Seed, .8 @. 10 


East.& North.12 00 @1y 00 
At City Scales—retail. 
Country Hay— 
¥ton.. .1500 @2000 
| Straw, 100 bs 100 @ 175 


Spices. 
Cassia, WB... S4@. 6 
Cloves... .12}@. 19 
Ginger «...- S84@. 11 
Mace ..2+.33 @. 36 


Hides and Skins. Nutmegs 47 @. 50 
| Calcutta cow, ¥ bh— Pepper ... 14). 16 
Slaughter . .124@. 13 Starch. 


Dead green . . @. 104 
B. Ayres, dry .23 @. 24 
Rio Grande . .214@. 22 


Wheat,#?B ..64@. 7 
Corn, ¥bh ...3@. 5 
3 


Potato, WB. ..3 64. i 


Western, dry .16 @. 18 
Wet «222 +9 @- 10 Sugar. 

Goat skins, . .25 @- 60 |Cuba Muscovado— 
Honey. Fairtog’dref 5 @. 5} | 
sa Prime refining 5}@. 5% 

Northern— a Centrifugal .5f@. 5; 

Box, vb ..16 4. ~” |Refined, cube .. @. 6 

Strained, ¥ hb 16 @. 2% Powdered... @ 6 

| Hops. Granulated .. @. 6% 

ee: 7 re Coffee crush . 4j@ 64 
Leather. Tallow. 


Sole, B. Ayres , 23 @. 25 


Rendered, WB .6)@. 64 
Common , .22@. 5 


Grease ..++.4@. 


Oak . eee * Teas. 
Upper, in rough— Formosas 2 @. 65 
‘ o as. . .32@. 65 
Hemlock » +21 @. 27 |Gunpowder,¥ 20 @. 45 


Oak .22.- eR G@. B 
| Calf skins, ¥ h— 

Rough... .42 @. 52 
Finished ,. .60 @. 85 


Imperial ...20@. 45 
Hyson...+..17 @. 35 
Young Hyson .18 @. 35 
Hyson Skin . .10 @. 2 


|} French . «120 @ 200 /Souchong ...18 @. 55 
Lime. Oolong ..+ +15 @. 55 
Rockland, csk 98 @ 105 |Japan.....16@. 40 
Amoys ....20 a4. 28 

| Lumber. 5 


Tobacco. 


Pine, clear , 
Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 


CoarseNo.5 16 00 @17 00 


. 25.00 @60 00 





Refuse . .1300 @i500 | Common ..10@ 14 
| Shi ‘da 16 - Medium,..16@ 20 
| tipping b’ds 16 00 618 00 Fine. ....2%@. 40 


Spruce— 
| Nos. 1&2, 1250 @13 00 
Refuse . . 1000 @12 00 


Selections . .40 @. 50 
Seconds ...10 @. 14 
| Hemlock boards— Fillers ».. .54@. 74 
Nos. 1 & 2. 1000 @12 50 | Havana seed 24 @. 50 
| Refuse. . .900 @ 950 | Leaf—Choice .11 @. 13 
Flooring boards— Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 
| Refuse . .2000 g2z200 |, Lugs.....6@. 9 
Clapboards— Havana... .75 @ 125 
Extra pine 4000 @5500 |Yara «+... .62h@. 74 
Sap do. . .33 00 @50 00 Wood and Bark. 
jopruce + «1500 @3000 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 
| Shingles . . .150 @ 500 | Bark,hemlock10 00 13 00 
| Laths ... .200 @ 250 |Wood, hard ,.. @ 800 
| Molasses. soft ..e.2+2+ @700 
35 @. 58 Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 

a. 26 |Bark .... 800 @1000 
Cienfuegos ..18 @ 23 Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
Porto Rico . 22@. 40 | Soft... .450@500 
| Wool. 
| Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Picklock. . .35 @. 37 
Choice XX . 3 
FineX ...32@ 33 





New Orleans 
Barbadoes, , .25 @. 


10d to 60d— 
¥ 100 ths. . 230 @ 235 
oil. 
Linseed, Am. .51 @ 52 
Crude sperm .9%2 @. 
Do. whale, .61 @. 63 
Refined do. . 66 @. 68 
Sperm, winter 91 @. %6 
Do. bleached 97 @ 100 


Lard, West. Ex 62 @. 63 


Medium , 


05 Coarse , . 4 
Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extra and XX30 @. 31 
20 @. 33 
30 @ : 


2 
; 
+ 25 + 26 


Fine. ... 
Medium , . 
Common . 








Nos.1& 2. .53 @. 58 | Other Westefn— 
Extra Boston 62 @. 64 Fine and X .29 @. 30 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.65 @. 90 Medium , . .31 @. 32 
Common , .25 é 26 
Old Metal, Rags, Pa-| puliedextra, . : + 33 
per Stock, &c. Superfine . .20 @. 35 
Old Copper,¥ 10 @. 13 No.1 ....14@. 18 
Brass, # th. , 7 @. 9%} Combing fleece 35 @. 38 
Lead, ¥ bh . .3)@. 3) Fine delaine. .35 @. 37 
Pewter, #@b .6@. 15 California... 9 @. 25 
Zinc, Wb. . .23@ 3 |Texas.....15 @. 2% 
Sc’pIron,cwt. 85 @. 90 |Canada pulled . 25 30 


ee 


Do. light, ewt.50 @. 60 
Cast Iron, ewt. 60 @. 65 


REMARKS. - 
business, and with the 


do. combing. . _ 
Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 
There are signs of improvement in 
of the 
citement, trade may be expected to revive to some 
extent. No great activity, however, is to be looked 
for, for even under the best of circumstances the im 
provement in business is always a slow process, and in 
the present depressed condition of affairs, especially in 


subsidence election ex- 


manufacturing industries, the recovery must be very 
gradual. 


The coal market is unchanged, and prices are quite 
steady. There has been no movement in coffee. 
There is a firmer feeling for cotton, with more specula 
tive inquiry for futures. Spot lots have been in fair 
demand for export and consumption. Both cotton 
and woolen goods have been very quiet during the 
week, and no business has been done. Prices are 
quite nominal. There is an improved demand for cod 
lish, but no change in quotations; mackerel are firm, 
and in steady demand. There is more or less flour 
selling in a quiet way, and holders are firm at the low 
prices now current. Leading brands of choice flour 
are now to be had at such low figures, that Western 
millers are indifferent about sales, and there is more 
or less surprise that dealers do not stock up more freely 
when it can be done on such reasonable terms. There 
is a slightly stronger feeling for corn, and an improved 
demand; oats are steady and firm; rye is very quict; 
shorts and feed are unchanged and in steady demand. 
The market for hides has been quiet, but stocks are 
held with considerable firmness. The leather market 
is quiet, shoe manufacturers being still very moderate 
in their wants. The demand for lumber has been 
light, and prices are easier for some kinds. Eastern 
coarse pine and spruce laths are easier. There is 
nothing doing in molasses. Nails are unchanged and 
dull. Linseed oil isin steady demand at unchanged 
prices; lard oil in moderate demand; sperm oil a 
shade lower and weak; petroleum is firm and fairly 
active. The demand for pork is active, and prices are 
well maintained; lard is easier and quiet; hams are 
quoted a shade lower; beef is unchanged and in 
steady demand. The sugar market is quiet and prices 
steady. The tea market has been unusually dull, but 
prices are steadily maintained, Formosas being <s 
pecially firm. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 11, 1884.—Cotton firm; middling 
uplands 10jc; middling New Orleans 10jc. Flour—mar- 
ket for common grades brisk and for others dull and in 
some instances lower; No 2 at $2 25@2 90; superfine 
Western and State $2 7543 10; common to good at $3 05 
43 50; good to choice 3 6045 50; white wheat Western 
extra 5 2545 500; Ohio $3 10@5 50; St. Louis $3 lo@ 
5 40; patent Minnesota $5 4045 60; Southern at $3 30 
@560. Rye flour is firm; superfine $3 404385 Corn 
meal is quiet; yellow Western $3@3 40.; and Brandy- 
wine $3 404350. Wheat—market lower, closing with 
more strength, and a light export demand but specula. 
tion very brisk; No2 spring Sikc; No 2 Northern at 
79c; No 1 Northern 80jc; No 3 winter red at 76c; No 
2 winter red 81j@82}c; No 1 red State 90c; No 1 white 
State at 83c. Rye nominal. Barley steady; No 2 Can- 
ada at 76c; ungraded Canada at 77@80c. Corn lower, 
closing stronger; No 3 at 524453; No3 at 494@50c; No 
at 51a51jc; kiln dried 37)c. Oats dull; No 3 at 3llc; 
No 3 white 3ljc; No 2 at 32jc: No2 white 32jc; No 1 
324c; No 1 white 36c; mixed Western 314@33c; white 
Western 33436c; white State 324@36c. Pork lower; 
new mess on the spot at $1550. Beef quiet. Beef 
hams iirm at $21 50. Tierce beef; city extra India mess 
at @23@24. Cut meats weak; pickled Bellies at 8c, 
pickled Shoulders at 64c; pickled hams at 10)@10jc; 
middles nominal; long clear at $7 75. Lard tirm, with 
more doing; Western steam on the spot at $7 42h@ 
7 474; city steam at $7 254730; refined $7 8048 io 
Butter steady, State at 2la3lc; State creamery 304 
3le; Elgin creamery 28@29¢; Western 9430c. Cheese 
firm; Eastern 9@12\c; creamery skima 14@4c; West- 
ern flat 4@11\c. 


Chicago, Nov. 11, 1884.—Flour is dull ; fair to choice 
winter wheat $3 754450; spring wheat $3 50@4; com. 
mon to fancy Minnesotas $3 50g4; Minnesota bakers, 
83 75444 50; Minnesota patents $4 75@5 50; Southern 
Illinois and Missouri winter wheats $5 50@5 75; Mich- 
igan wheat $3 5044 25; low grades $2@3. Rye Flour 
$343 25 in bbls and $290 in sacks. Buckwheat flour 
$2 60” cwt in sacks. Wheat active; No 2 Chicago 
spring at 71,a@72§c; No &3Chicago spring 56c; No 2 red 
winter at 72@72jc; No 3 red winter 62. Corn at 40@ 








went away, are either gone, or are intending 
to go. 


at $2 50@3 for Virginias, and $3@3 50 for Jerseys. 
Onions are plenty at $150g175 ¥ Dbl. All kinds of 


1884. 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &e. 


Brighton hides, 7,47}; countrydo, heavy —@7, light 

—@6}; cow hides,—adélc #; calf skins lW@lic & 

B&B. Tallow—Brighton, 54@6)c; country, SLa@te. West 

ern fat hogs, 5ja5jc # %; Store pigs, 5a@ile at retail; 

sucking Ee? $1.50@5.00 ea; Northern dressed hogs, 
Sh 


6a@6\ke. heep Skins 50@85c. Dairy skins 50@75c ea, 
Lamb skins 50400. 

GENERAL REMARKS. —The market was well sup 
plied with all the varicties of live «tock The northern 
trains were early at market, and therefore had the 
best opportunity of effecting disporals The eastern 
train arrived at Watertown at about 7 A.M. Itwasa 


fortunate occurrence for cattic men that buyers flocked 
to market, more than the usual number ready to invest 
some capital in beef cattle, who bought so that they 
could compete with western dressed beef, or else they 
would probably bave absented themselves. Over y00o 
head of sheep and lambs were let loose from the stock 
cars at Union Market, and many of these selling at 
4a5c % th. Fat hogs rule about jc lower, and were 
bought at low rates west Milch cows in fair demand 
Veal calves of good quality are wanted. Some of the 
best lots of live poultry were taken at 12\a@1%e, if all 
turkey) 8. 


CATTLE MARKETS. 
Hogs The market is 5 
light #4 2004 #0; 


market fairly ac 


Chicago, Noy. 10, 1584 
10 higher; heavy lots $4 6544 %; 
mixed weights, 84 3044 60. Cattle 
tive; inferior to choice shippers $4 1515; native 
butchers stock #2 2043580; range cattle in good ds 
mand; Texas steers $3 6504 35 
Texansand Nebraska stock #2 254265; natives @z 75 
a4; lambs $4 50 

Novy. 11 Hogs—mar 
grades, $4 10q4 60; heny 
a5 00; light bacon grades, $4 
sers, 85 Catth 
cattle 10e higher; export 
choice shipping, $57 
320; range cattle stead 
Sheep—market slow nferior to fair, 3243 10; me 
to good, $343 75; choice, $3 0044 25 


Sheep—fairly act 


ket 5a le wer; roug! 
y packing and s 
l0a4 75; 


market 


pack 
pping 
skips and gra 


oud OO, stong; wel ed f 





BUsTON WOOL MARKET. 


The excitement in con jnence of the Pre 
election has nearly p 1 st ness for th 
being, and the 
smallest we have had to notice for a long me ii 
ers of wool 
ket, and feel 
are likely to ln Woo sn ‘ } 
point to compete with « ent ‘ 1 ers & 





ransactions of t 


have considerable ec lence 
that prices are now abo 
1 pric i W as 


quite indifferent about selling desirable of fleeces 
at present 
there is less 
suppose In inte ma 
The California fall clip has never befor 
at San Francis and Texa 
ing slow] The demand itinue 
and better grades a at OX ve 

Advices from Aust t report no cha 
market The condit { « clip is not so sat 
ry as last year, and the sup; f ce we is 
| parativel small. But few rehases ha een 
for the United States so far, and the direct impor 
likely to be qu 

Ohio «a: 
quiet. The ‘ y 
different about sellin it prices buyers are w 
pay Good 


iValla ‘ 


small 
Pennsylvania fleece have 

















Fitchburg .. 50 3,932/ Eastern... .738 1,022 
Lowell .» 283 4,654| Boston & Maine — _ 
Bos. & Albany 675 2,200) Onfoot& boats 54 600 
N.Y.&4N.E. — - — 

Total «2 cece ececececves « oe taht 12,408 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Maine— 

Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
| Glines & Weston. « » « 106 
J.H.Pomm ..eeeee ot 6 
| ! WN. Richards. ...- 178 7 
, W. Hall «2.2 ee 38 ‘ 
| i.tkby & Son . eee oe 40 21 
| Libby & Elwell... .. 20 5 
| Libby, Weiler & Brewer 72 
D. P. Burton. «cece 18 
S. H. Wardwell .... 18 o 
B. Estes ... ccc 14 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 24 14 
(. P. Whittemore «.. 10 
W.E. Fisher ....-. 4 
New Hampshire— 
J.O. Sanborn... «+s 60 60 10 
Geo. Harris «4... 10 
KE. F. Adden ... oe 35 o) a] 
Dow & Moulton .... 2 23 280 1¢ 
Breck & Wood. .... 11 15 108 22 
Aldrich & Johnson... 1 326 46 
J.Y¥. Keazer. «+>. 20 238 
T. J. Comreer. «sce i 79 1 
H. A. Wileox «2c 2 100 7 
I. B. Sargent & Co... 5 35 220 25 
N. E. Winn ..2e2e 6 3 
J.B. GorG@om. ccs 112 
Vermont— 
W.A. Farnham .... 7 &2 3 
J. Counter .. «s+. o. 8 24 1 
H. V. Whipple... +. 24 515 10 
Piper & Pond .«..6-s 15 15 275 3 
A. Worthen ....es 22 
F.S. Kimball ... +. 14 10 550 18 
Db. W.C. Blanchard .. 115 
Capt. Boynton... + + 3 SS 
Cc. H. Kidder ° oe 8 7 vs 
L. W. Tinker. . « ee 1 4 110 7 
H.N. Jenne . cesses 2 10 , 
S. H. Eldred... «> 5 4 102 
Britton & Savage ... 2 400 
C. W. Howe .. cess 27 6 
Capt. Armstrong... + 4 100 
A. B. Edwards... ++ 10 1 Me 
W.8. Lovell ..« ee 1] 10 
G. B. Evans «4+. 16 22 135 
M.P. Whalen ..ee-.- 2 150 
Cc. H. Burke eee } 3 15 ; 
Traylor & Harpin...-. 1 ~ 65 0 
M.G. Flanders. .... 4 % 206 ) 
Sargent & Turner .. + 1 5 80 ; 
W. Ricker .. see 4 17 1 
Hall & Seaver .. ees 4 22 425 s 
J. Engrem...-s«ee-s 5 18 105 
W.G. Townsend. ... 1 61 
E. C. Rowell . oe 2 " i 
J.B. Remick .«..+s-s 8 
B. P. Fields . eee 20 
A. Williamson .. «s+ 8 16 Ss 4 
G. H. Sprigg. . +s. {4 
| N. K. Campbell .... i 2 
| J. & H. Hancock... . 00 
B.S. Hastings ...+-. 13 200 
Stocker Bros. ..... 167 
J. Trefren «220s. Wo 
Massachusetts— 
J.8.Henry. «sees si) 10 77 
Seattering «+ e«e+ees 50 
New York— 
W. Fisher «..cccee $35 
J.Shirley ..sceee 10 67 
B. Hurlbert «2... 2-s 17 13 213 
C3 “Spree = ” 250 4 
| O.C, Robinson, «+s. 13 
Morse. «see ees 15 217 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson . 207 
A.N. Monroe ...4+6+-s 604 
Hollis & Co. « «eee 1800 
J. F. Stetson & Kames . 4? 
Farrell & McFlynn... 26 
| E. Farrell .. ees 400 
Canada— 
1d.C. Coughlin . «+s is 
| Order Bank Montreal . 161 
| A.N. Monroe ...¢- 350 
B.S. Hastings .. «+. 200 
8. Howes .sesceece 200 
F. Gosselin ....66-. 160 
FOREIGN TRADE The exports of live stock are 


again very light for the week, and, according to latest 
quotations by cable, at 6ja7d. The shipments will 
continue to run light. The tone of the English market 
for cattle is very much depressed, and at that market 
they fuvor cattle from their own land, rather than bu 





American. Total shipments 524 cattle, 276 sheep; al 
80 1763 grs of beef have been shipped, with quotations 
|} at4$ha5d. Steamer Norseman for Liverpool, 63 cattle, 
by J. A. Hathaway. Steamer Prussian for Glasgow 
) cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 180 by A. Monroe 


Steamer Borderer, 38 cattle, by J. 
by J. C. Coughlin, 276 sheep by A. N. Monroe. Ste 
er Istrian, 6s cattle, by A. N. Monroe. 

| 

| 


am 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ON 100 te. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Good oxen $8 00 @ 9 50 
Fair to good7 00 @ 7 50 


Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 
Third quality . 400 @450 


Few pairs premium bullocks .....% a 
Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Nor. 11 
There were between 1100 and 1200 head of country 


cattle at market, commonly called northroaders. This 
was the week that Whitton Bros. should have also 
put in an appearance. They started from New Hamp 
shire, from the vicinity of the White Mountains, on 
foot, over the road, with 160 head; a promiscuous lot 
| of oxen, cows and heifers, but were fortunate in their 

disposals before reaching the market. There was no 
| lack of cattle, only in very fine fancy stock. Buyers 
were very much more numerous than for a number of 
weeks past, and bought quite freely. Prices on cor 


} nets pemrney, quality have not improved on any grade, 
and some dealers affirmed they were selling at a dis 
count from two weeks ago market. We are inclined 
to the opinion that prices on cattle will generally be 


sustained through the winter months; 
will depend upon what the supply from the West is. 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 


750 tbs each at 259 # head; 3 heifers to dress 450 ths at 


| @25 # head; also 2 heifers to dress 450 ths at $55 the 
pair, by Geo. Harris. 
A lot of 2 oxen weighing 2800 ths at $5.20; 1 heifer | 


to dress 700 ths at $42.50; 2 oxen wejght 3210 ths at 5c 
bought by L. Saulsbry. 

Sales of 2 steers weighing 2140 ths at 4jc live, by M. 
G. Flanders. 

A sale of 6 oxen ave rage 
Kimball 

Sales of 7 two-year-old heifers to dress 4C0 ths at $22 
2 oxen to dress 500 ths at G}c, by E. F. Adden 

Sales of 2 oxen weighing 3000 ths at 5c live, by C. P 
Burke. 

J. O. Banborn sold some 
dressed weight. 

Sales of 6 two-year-old heifers from #18 to #22; 
oxen 2380 tbs at 4c live, by J. Y. Keazer. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


1500 ths at 5jc, by F. 8 


60 head from 6a9\c ¥ th, 


Extra... . $6624@700 | Light to fair $5 624@6 00 
Good 4 tage 12446374 | Slim. .... 500 @537} 

A few lots of premium steerscost. . . .—— @725- 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 11 and 12. 

Che arrivals of Western cattle for six days up to 
Puesday night was 44 car loads. The bulk of these 
cattle run more into fairish kinds of steers, with bids 
at 5,a6c mostly. The Tuesday's train did not arrive 
until after many were obliged to choose elsewhere ; 
rather provoking to the dealers. A lot of 161 Cana 
nian cattle to the order of the bank of Montreal were 
probably for export to England. Western cattle on 
sale at Albany were too high for speculators to han 
dle but a few for this market. We quote the market 
very firm at quotations. 

SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 

Eleven steers were sold averaging 1140 the at #5 75; 
5 do, av 1100 the at 8570; 7 1255 ths at 6c, by 
| Farrell & McFlynn. 

Ten steers were sold, averaging 1200 ths at 6hc; 
av 1150 ths at 6c; 2 do, av 1250 ths at 64c; 2 do, av 
Ibs at 6c, by Farrell & McFlynn. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STOKE. 
AT WATERTOWN, 





do, ay 


4 do, 


1000 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75.4 100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves from $25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year 
Mid'ess t 7 ae a old $14 to $30; three-years- 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 24a7\c cy mile 
Ln ,G7\c # bh. Fancy milch 

Nearly 500 head from this State were landed at 
tertown Union Stock Yards. The large supply was 
because there was no Eastern train run last week. 
rhe demand was fuir, and the supply included a num 
ber of stockers. A party of 20 steers that averaged 
900 Ibs live, were sold at 4c live; 20 nice heifers to 
dress 550 tbs, at 6c D W; a lot of small store catttle at 
3}ec per tb, live weight, by Libby, Weiler & Brown. 
Sale of 3 steers av 100, tbs at 4clive, $2 00 off, by J. H 
Fogg. Sale of 1 pr of oxen 3500 ths at 44c; 2 oxen 
dress 800 tbs each, at 9c D W; 1 fat cow dress 200 ths 
at 7c D W by S. H. Wardwell. Twelve oxen changed 
hands to dress from 750a@ 1200 ths, at 8a¥c D W; 7 cat 
tle, weight 11,202 ths, at 6\c live; 3 steers 3400 ths ‘at 
4jc; 2 fut cows 2250 the at 4c per th, by W. W. Hall 
= sale of ‘year old steers, weight 2600 ths, at 135; 4 

wo -vear era 2 i rej 7h 7 j 
esear old steers the pair tojweigh 750 ths at 3he, by 

Late arrivals and sales of cattle a ri on ¢ 
Ww ednesday.—A. N. Monroe had ae cnans on 
loads of Western cattle, and J. C, Coughlin 3 cars of 
Canada cattle in bond forexport. The cow trade re 
mains about as noticed for the past few weeks, with 
sales at $20@75, as to quality. A lot of 15 new’ milch 
cows at $40 per head; some store cows and heifers at 
$20a25; 10 pouSngs at $13 per head; 15 two and 
three year-old steers, av 800 ths, at 3jc live, by Libby 
& Co. Some new milch cows at $40 each 1 for 865 l 
at $55, by A. Williamson. Sales of 2 new mileh cows 
at $45 each; 2 at $65 each; 1 at $6750, and 1 at 
$57 50. Sales of new milch cows at $45 abs per head 
by Breck & Wood. Sales of 4 new milch cows for 
$200; 4 for $215; 2 for $37 50 each; lat $60, by J.S8 
Henry. Sales of 20 Western steers ay 1277 ‘ths ’ at 
$5 20; 15 do av 1425 ths at $6.00; 15 do av 1534 ths at 
$6 90, and others at same range. Sales of | pr work 
ing oxen gth 7 ft 2 in, weighing 3400 ths, at $150; 1 
6 ft 7 in cattle, 2700 ths, at $119. , ee 

New MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS S 

' NGERS. — Supply 
of blood,” besides nid, Ayu and Durham strains 

. , ‘nty of common cow 
ee Three of the latter were sold. at 63333 ae 

ead; 1 good cow at $50; Lat @3x; 1 springer at abo 


Wa 


1 farrow cow at $25, by J. H. Fo ; 

far 25, J.uH. gg. Sale of 1 ne 
milch cow at $45, by S. H. Wardwell. A sale of 2 new 
mileh cows for $90; 1 at $50, by C. P. Burke. Sales 


of 8 cows with their calves, from $35 460 
Taylor & Harpin. Two » ringers were Oe 
with conditions, by H. N. Jenne. Sales of 3 new milch 
cows at $43 50 per head, by W. Moley. Te 
STORE PIGS AND Fat Hoas.—s 
+#8.—Store pi - 
pa ate deo wie teen & fair demand. “In ooo 
ern live at 5445jc. dressed at 6a6kc; West- 
VEAL CALVES.—The 
a, 8.—The market Steady and full prices 
LIVE PoULTRY.—Arrivals three and 
with sales of mixed lot Cnet tone, 
—-7 ots at lc. Turkeys 124@13c per 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Shee d 
g2s0es 50 v head | “*m>* im lote, 2hasic ¥ ®, or 


Northern sheep in very liberal 
red head, Ag | woe wanted eth 
ceipts were light. Prices were - 
heard of nothing being sold higher than hacer: ‘we 
flock was solu @ cent less per th, or 4i@dieo wn 
do not mean Ic less on value for correspon Me ms ES 
ity, but sales were noticed at 4@$3c on lamb “ qual- 
ey. There were many « at market, bat it 
only for canners. A lot of 79 sheep and ay} 
weighed 47+0 ths were sold at 3c ¥ i, by T. J. © 4 
a lot of 105 head, mixed, that ave: 68 ‘he at eae! 
by J. Engrem ; a lot of 56 sheep, av 115 ths at ae: 
a lot of 83 shee; and lambs, av 80 hs at $e ¥ Bet lot 
of 83 sheep and lambs, av 80 bs at 4e ¥ , by 4° wit 
liamson ; sales of a mixed lot of 90, ay go de , 


reaching over 
e Western re. 





44c. Oats higher at 25jc. Kye quiet at 50jc. Barle 
dull at 58c. Pork in fair demand ot gee. Lard 
at easier at $7 05@7 10. Bulk meats fair demand; 


160 do, av 80 tbs at 4jc; 217 lambs at 4c; a 


A. Hathaway, % do | 


much however, 


A lot of six three-year-old steers estimated to dress | 


little to be had at this fig 
Combing at leluine f 
main quite «te In We k 
| combing nothing { ‘ , 
for some time ne 
Considerable Eng! 
ed, but in Can ‘ move 
ment for a lor 
' The demar ‘ n moderate 


mu rok ‘ cum 


Sales of ew i i ny extent ! 





The market for f 
during the week 
at hand, and some ot s eu i 
sold. In carpet 
ifthe week have 
in all to 1,504, fi 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleece 
| 5000 ths , 


ss,000 ths 


Sales « 


ic; and 
Michiga 


| iM 4 AR ' 
Western Fleeces—1 ale le 14 
rious grades a i 
Combing and Dela I Ihe 
7000 ths fine delair 1 n ' i 
6700 ths delaine on | ert 1000 the cou 
ing at 2k ut ~ ‘ cw tt 
lexas Woo Phe it le 0) the at 
50,000 ths at Ma w tt 
lerritory Wool—The sa clude 
ry at log@tlc; oF f , " i 
10,000 ths at 17 a li 0 tt ay 000 tha M 
tana at < nd i “4 
Oregon W ! ile le § be N 
and 10,000 tbs Ku 
Western Unwa i t © Flee 
+ The sates i ‘ 1 min at 
000 ths at 1Savise ¢ 
Li 15,000 tha a " I ima at 
tb 
California Woo ‘ 
at lRa2Se; 70,000 ths ! 
ati7e ft 
Pulled Wool—The ‘ I tt 
We; 25,000 tt 
10,000 the ¢ i 
Scoured W i nie ie ov 
5c; 10 
ye 15,000 th- 
5c; 16,000 ths a . 
Noiis, and s l 
Noils on pr 
tbs sundries on " 
Foreign W lhe <a le 0 \ 
at 36a 37¢ ma 4 \ ia ‘ 


Shipping 1 


00 T t t i / i) i ‘ i 





FISH MARKE'! 


Gloucester, \ ~ 


} all kinds ha eer 
} hess t ities i 
} pecte Lhe marke i ‘ 
| proved . 

up, and] ‘ ‘ ‘ ylit t j 
to be marketed be eon “ 
fully know nd 


| 
| amount ‘ red f “um 





$1 5001 75, 
but 10¢ 


per 


und hake 2 ‘ t moked 
per it bonele t 
scaled herring 4 \ moked 
} Wives SOc per 100; salu > ‘ | eri ’ 
herring, ®3(0a475; N . plit al 24 
Labrador do, ® Y 
codfish, 85 00; ha k, 4 


sounds $10 50, and a 4 2 


Financial Rlatters, 


| 
| 
| SALES OF 
| 
| 





STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES 





WEDNESDAY, Nov. 12, 184 
U.S. Pacific 6s, 1sv5 . eo eeecveeevevnee Ize 
~ Se b's eevee eeoeovecscee it 
ad 2h 66 © & 4.4.8 . eee eeveer (M 
Dist. of Columbia 3.¢ ° . 
soston & Albany KR. K . ( 
Boston & Lowell KR. K 
Boston & Maine K. KB | 
Eastern R. R. 6s, Seo eeee eee eben l 
Hartford & Erie R. R.7 ccecesene W 
New York & New kng R.K Be srnecssae @& 
| Rutland R. R. ¢ oe 's 
Boston Water Power ¢ a hae | 
| Boston Land ¢ i a ee ee eeeee ) 
Boston Gas Light (« oe eee 8 @ oe eo o Mb 
Be felephone . The kh Cee oeee 1M 
Boston & Albany R. R is 6ee-s 107 
| Boston & Lowell R. K ° 
soston & Maine R. KR 
Boston & Providence R. R 4 
Cheshire R. R. pref. . 1. ee eevee eevee ( 
} Concord R. R —Terrrcrrn: f ocoe it 
Connecticut River KR. R cane ° ee 16 
astern BR. B.. «cree 1 
| Fitchburg R. R oe ee eeonesneseerses BE 
| Manchester & Lawrence R. R coeccesvevse IA 
Maine Central KR. R c+ bee © 8 Ow a oo ff 
Nashua & Lowell R. RK. . eee eo 
New York & New Eng i Eee © 8 6 eee IK 
DOM MicEe « <« «4» 66 6 6 66 9-4 eos 18 
Norwich & Worcester R. R coecenvsccnc » 1645 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pref... A 
Old Colony R.R. ..... “Tae eer t a 144 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R oeesvee Jl 
Ratlond, BR. BR. pref... .. sss eee ae & 
Union Pacific R. KR ‘ see eeeese oo =H 
Vermont & Canada R.R.....ccccevces 9 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. . 6 6 ee ee 127 
Worcester & Nashua R.R ; f 
Is undoubtedly caused by impure blood. 
Hence a medicine which purifies the blood 


removes the cause of the 


the way for a thorough cur« rT 8 exactly 
what Hood's Sarsapar ‘ and it makes 
the cure complete by y 1 ystem health 


and strength, and ena > throw off the 


depressing effects of the disease. 


Catarrh 


Is permanently cured by Hood’s Sar aparilla, 
Mr. A. Ball acuse, N. Y., says: “* Ho 
Sarsaparilla has helped me more for catarrli 
and impure blood than anything I ever used 


Syr 
yi ul's 


“I have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla f t 
catarrh, and think it has d ! t t 
deal of good. L recommend it to all wit 
my reach. Hood's Sarsaparilia has been 
worth eveiything to n LUTHER D, Ros- 


BINS, East Thompson, Con: 


Catarrh 


May be breaking down Be 

intime! Thatflow! ! 

in the ears, pain in the } 

of the throat, cough, and 

wili be cured if you take H y ul 
“I had been troubled by 

caused by catarrh and hum » § 

saparilla proved just the thing I 

rived an immens mount of benelit fr 

H. F. MILuErt, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 
Sold by all druggists. $1; s M 
only by C. L. HOOD & ¢ 


100 Doses “-> | 


OZONE/AWATER 











\/ BLOOD POISINING &c. 
PHYSICIANS are familiar with the medicin®! 
properties of OZONE, and all may have know! 
edge of its merits through our Pamphlet, fee 
Our OZONE Preparations sold by Drugei** 


THE CHEMICAL OZONE MFG. CO., 


124 and 126 PURCITASE ST., BOSTON. 





65 do, av 68 ths at 3c, 
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FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY _ NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


MEXICAN MINES. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 


Senor Mauricio Levek of the City of Mexi- 
ion guaranteed or money refunded. The 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most 


co, is in this city. Senor Levek was the 
founder of El Minero Mexicano, which he 
conducted for eight years up to 1880. He 

lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothea, 


was also the founder of the mining society 
known as La Sociedad Minera Mexicana, 
AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Retail price, 88 _ 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele. 


which has done good work in developing the 
Mexican mines and in attracting foreign cap- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest ~~ 
of this paper. ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
of these dolls, vee have not one dey to lose, aseach days’ delay is dollars 


ital. 
’ y E Ri lost to you. If you have not the money now cut this out, as it will not 


Senor Levek was seen > a Tribune report- 
er at the Astor House. He talked freely of 
Sows all grains, seeds, plaster, salt, euhen, Pine ngain belo re Christmas, and is an opportunity too valuable to lose, 
commercial fertilizers everything requiring ~y 4 i. BABCOCK & 00., CENTERBROOK. CONN 
’ . 


| Mexico and its mines. lic said that Presi- 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and Someme 


dent Diaz, who bas just been elected, bas a 
great admiration for Yankee energy and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, as 
000 watches less than cost to make. 
READ oa OFFER: A CHANCE AND BARGAIN OF A LIFETIME. 


pluck, and is desirous of attracting it to Mexi- 
co. He believes that all that is needed to 
develop his country is American capital, and 
' American methods in agriculture, mining and 
railroads. The people of Mexico are satis- 
fied with the Republic, and will never permit 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 
Cast, on either or both sides of wagon. Re sadily 
tached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
yused wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life. 
‘time. Sows 8% acres wheat per day. Crop one- 
‘fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
What all newspapers must have to live is subscrib- 
ers. A large subscription list brings heavy adverti 
tronage, This sale of advertising . 
isher, NOT THE SUBSCRIPTIONS to his paper. We 
the following honest and square plan to get 100,000 new 
ers. A contract is signed in which we have bound ourselves to 
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14 Cts for 


WITH AN ELEGANT 
CHRI 
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New England Piven. |' 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
\ARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row Mass 


























ition from Wady Halfa until the end of next 
anuary. 
Renewed rumors of the fall of Khartoum and 
death of Gen. Gordon are now arriving by the way 
of Massowah. 


The Chinese Troubles. 
A despatch from Foo Chow states that the Kin- 
we forts have been repaired. R» p guns have 
m mounted, and torpedoes laid in river, 
leaving a channel of only 100 feet in width. The 
return of the French fleet, however, is not antici- 


pated. 

A despatch from Admiral Courbet, dated Kelung, 
November 7, says that the Chinese had attacked 
the fortified works commanding the road to Tam- 
sui, but had been repulsed with heavy loss after 
three hours’ fighting. 

Preliminary negotiations for peace between 
France and China are said to be nearly completed. 


General Items. 

The floods in the Eastern provinces of Spain con- 
tinue, much destruction having occurred. 

At a papal consistory in Rome on Sunday the 
~_ created nine new cardinals. 

t is reported that the Transvaal government is 
secretly negotiating with Prince Bismarck for the 
purpose of securing Germany’s protection. 

Late China advices report terrible persecution of 
Christians. Both Catholic and Protestant churches 
have been destroyed and the houses of Christian 
residents plundered. 


Business Notices, 


in 4 ebinetional and religious reforms, is dead 
at the age of 77. 
A week ago, Grandma Gartield, the mother 
of the late President, attended the funeral of 
her daughter at Solon, O. Upon her return 
she felt indisposed, and has been growing 
rapidly worse. Her condition 
She lies at the home of Mrs. 
field in Cleveland, and but slight hopes are 


FrenchDolls 


WARDROBE ¢ OF F 32 PIECES 
@ and Morning 
Boston. ' oan _~ twee Costumes, Cloaks, ek, Hats Hand om i m- 
ms critical. y 
ica tumes, Dress Suits, &c, These Dresses hes 
; Wardrobe represent Nine Different Colors, and ~i qe lovely 
beyond description, several being from Designs by Worth, of 
Paris. There is One ‘Little Boy and Two Girl Dolls in Each Set, 
With Pretty Faces and e-like Beautiful Features, and their 
Wardrobe is so extensive that it it takes = to dress and un- 
Gress them in their Different Suita E Yhild and every 
Mother that has seen them go in ecstaci: s ver them. Children 
will get more real enjoyment out rs a Set of these French Dollis 
than out of articles that cost $10. Every person that buys them 
sends immediate! for more, A Lady writes us that her Lit- 
tle Boy and Gir! p — for five long hours with a Set of these 
Trench Dolls, and they felt very sorry indeed to think that 
y must stop and eat their sup 
_ much amusement there is 


James A. Gar- 


b) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
entertained of her recovery. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 
Each subsequent insertion, 8 sd 
15 
12 te 
. 60 ae 
\dvertisements mast be sent in as early in the week 
sday, to secure Ineertion. 
rtisers are charged for the space occupied in 
npareil measure. 
isient advertising must be prepaid. 
inserted without extra charge. 
ulvertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
e above net prices for all advertising less 


New 
was the finest ever 
that Boston 
culture being | 
and the number 


CurysantnemMumM Suow.—The great 


Husiness Notices, frst es York show, just ended, 


CHEAPEST £ BEST. 


rand if mothers only knew 
Each subsequent ‘6 made there, but observers say alee free, We refer to editor in these Dolls they would wil 


reading Matter Notices, 





far outrivals the metropolis, % 

00 sets $6 by exp ress, y« ma wet eis. 
Any boy, girl or wnt can eell 100 sete every day; if you do that you make 
over €50 a week. you send for one or two sets we wi!! send our Secret 
Method and Ful! Directions how you can make more than @100 a month out 


more skilful in this direction, 
and 
1000 
plants in full bloom were grouped together in | 
the hall of the Horticultural Society on ‘Tues- | 
day, and a more brilliant sight cannot be im- 


amateurs 
Nearly 


of experienced growers, both 


professionals, more numerous. any other form of government to exist there. 

Mexico is the richest country in ores in the 
world. There are thousands of mines lying 
idle, which only await capital to develop 
them. The country is much richer than Cali- 
| fornia in gold and silver, and there are also 
rich copper and iron veins. The agricultural 
lands of Mexico are the most fertile in the 
world, and it has almost inexhaustible forests 
of fine woods of all kinds. 

Almost every branch of industry is carried 
on by the old Spanish methods. The land is 
still ploughed with the old pointed stick, and 
| ws kine? » ite the ore is reduced by the old system. The 
} 7 ; : ore is first crushed by a Chilian mill, a large 
VERMONT’S GREEN MOUNTAINS. | sranite stone bei ing rolled over the ore, which 
Under a law passed by the Vermont Legis- | | is spread on an iron platform. It is then pul- 
lature in 1882, three of the foremost citizens | verized by mules trampling over it. By this 
of that State—Redfield Proctor, Frederick | process it takes from twenty to thirty days to 
Billings and Edward J. Phelps—were ap-| reduce half a ton of ore, and the expense is 
| pointed a Forestry Commission, and their re- | greater than in the United States. With 
port has just been made public. ‘Their inves- | American machinery mining can be carried 
tigations show that in the older portions of | on in Mexico with great profit, as labor is so 
the State, from 80 to 90 per cent of the na- cheap. A peon generally earns from twenty- 
tive forests have been cleared off, but that the | five to thirty-five and one-half cents a day, 
annual diminution is now small, exce pt in the | and the native miner from fifty to seventy-five 
vicinity of new lines of railroad, while in the | cents. 
southern portion of the State there is an actu- Mines may be easily obtained on what is 
al increase from old pastures and abandoned | known as ‘‘halves.” According to the Mexi- 
lands, which have been allowed to grow up to| can mining laws, a mine is divided into 
wood, but this growth is different from the | twenty-four ‘‘bars,” or parts. The native 
old kind, and less in value. Another encour- | owners will generally give from fifteen to 
aging thing is the increase in the consump- | eighteen bars for the nec essary working capit- 
tion of coal as fuel, which lessens .he demand | al, and the man who supplies the capteal bes 
for wood. the full control of the mine, to the exclusion 

Damage from forest fires the Commission | of the owner. Before the owner can receive 
find to be smaller than they expected, and | any dividend the capitalist must be reim- 
they also think the destruction by borers, bursed for every dollar expended in machin- 
cate rpillars and insects, neither great nor | ery, and other improvements, and for running 
general. But out of several hundred replies expenses. 
to their circulars, hardly any dissent from the There is also a great field for stamp mills 
r, and it will be furnished | conclusion that the water supply is failing | and reduction works in Mexico, twenty or 

year by year, and the smaller springs and | thirty of which could profitably be established 

streams which were never known to fail until | now. ‘The miner gets two-fifths of the assay 

| recently, now frequently become dry. This | value, and if the American system were put 
fact appears to have attracted the attention of | in operation, the works could well afford to 

ir old subscribers. | the people everywhere pay one half, and from all over the country 

To prescribe reme dies, the the ore would come pouring in, and many 

mines that are now idle would be started 
again.—WN. Tribune. 


are agined. The exhibitionremained open Thurs- 





in amount. and 


day Friday, both day and evening, and | 
largely attended. On Saturday a 
large number of the specimens are to be sold | 


Mr. 


fered to conduct the sale, 


was very 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
who are authorized Agents 
LAND FARMER, will canvasa for sub- 


‘Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
“implement in the world, Endorsed and recom. 
+ mended by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 
in U. 8. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
not be put off with any other. Send at 
ence for new free illustrated catalocue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials. 


FOURTH S8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


ving gentlemen, 
EN 





by auction, Lewis Bird having kindly of- | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


"BEST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 


RACINE SEEDER COMPANY, 187 
26t44—13tJul.Aug.Sept 


llections in the following Counties in | 
| 


which, being a nov- 


As An Investment. 


A prominent business man said tous: “In 
the spring my wife Kot all run down and 
could not eat anything; passing your stere 
1} saw a pile of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in tne 
w indow, and I gota bottle. A ter taking it , - | 


“sees TWHO WILL SELL WATCHES ? 


did her everything. She took three ‘bottles, 
$25 Salary a Month and a Watch, Frea, 


and it Was tue best three dollars I ever in- 
vested.” C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

TO MALE OR FEMALE. 
A $15 


Price, $1.00; six for $5.00. Sold by druggists. 
WATCH 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 
In Dorchester, Noy. 4, by Rev. John W. Ballantine, 

Only $I 
To 200 


| elty 7} P — hs sends 
es a elty, will no doubt attract much attention. 


HEEVER, . os. . 


, Ms. 
ADDISON and Rut 
LAND Cos., VT. 


FRANKLIN 
LAMOILLI 


take inside of 60 days 


100,000 AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, 


The Watch isa Key Winding w arch with the Celebrated 
Anchor Lever Movement, Expa: ce, | y Jeweled, 
They are made of the best material oad n the very 
60 a6 to insure good time-keeping qualities, The Cases are made 

celebrated metal known as Alum 

This metal has a sufficient a t 

composition to give the wat 
sold appearance. In jex 

aGenuine Gold Watch excep 

They are finely engraved « 
massive and strong and very 
just the watch for all who req 
watch and an ace urate 
trading and speculat 
any watch ever before o 
readily for $20 each, 3 


etc., 80 as to double this an 
NDITIONS: Hlovw you can 
8 get this beanti- 
wl watch for less than cost. Bea 
and profit by our contract. .Vo such 
a fair offer was ever made before! 
We will send this w t 
States by registered p 
press upon receipt of $5.2 
hac t 


“(tM 





HARDSON, and 


Cos., VT. 
» PeENopsscorT and 
AnoosTooK Cos., 


» MIDDLESEX Co., 


ME. 
Ms. 


best manner, 
LRNES, 
STEVENS, 








+ are requested to forward their subscrip- 
Agent to call. The date 


always show how far they have 


t waiting for the 
el will 

After months of labor and experiment, we 
lave at last brought to perfection A 3 ir 
WA ATCH, itis a Key Winding Watch 
with the Celebrated Anchor Lever Movement, 
Expansion Balance, Fully Jeweled. They are 
made of the best material, and in the very best 


| 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


ers who pay not less than one Mr. Charles O. Bartlett of Concord, Mass., to Miss 


Lilly F. Park of Boston. 

In Dorchester, Nov. 5, by Rev. E. N. Packard, Mr. 
Joseph W. Tolman to Miss Lettie J. Aiken. 

In Andover, Nov. 5, by Rev. J. A. Day, James W. 
aed to Miss Minnie B. McLean, both of Ballard- 
vale 
In Aubnrndale, Nov. 1, by Rev. Francis Tiffany, 
William E. Haskell to Annie E. Mason, daughter of 
the late Samuel W. Mason. 

In East Bridgewater, Nov. 5, B. K. Bliss of New 
York to Elizabeth Williams Keith of East Bridge- 


water. 
Rev. Albert W. Moore of 


year manner so as to insure good time-kee ping qual 
ities. The Cases are made of our celebrated 
metal known as Aluminum Gold. This met- 
al has a sufficient amount of gold in the com- 
(tae to give the watch a genuine gold ap- 
exsrance. Indeed it can not be told froma 
ge nuine Gold Watch except by the best judges. 
‘hey are finely engraved or engine turned and 
are massive and strongand very handsome, mak 
“ee it just the watch for all who require a good 
strong watch and an aceurate time- 
keeper. For trading and speculative purposes 
itissuperior to any watch ever before } " 
They can be sold readily for #15 and $2 and tell t t ' ve 
and traded for horses, cattle, &c., 80 as ‘ le , > this m t nd upon receiving th watch 
those amounts. These Weaches wei » bo ft = mm an eturn the f ving fair contract 
a bankrupt Jewelry Sale in New York 
ously low price, We 
male, to canvass their sounties and 
ret subscriptionsto the We+rtern American 
‘armer, amonthiy paper de ted to Current 
News, Home and Farm to pies; and at the same 
time we want you to s¢ hese wat . 
kALAKY CONDITIONS: ¢ first one 
hundred persons, male or female, who send us 
Ah each for a 6 months’ subscription to the 
Western American Farmer, will be hired 
by us at aregular salary of @2 i 1. We will 


nee, will also receive, in connection 


ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- | 


THE POULTRY POST, 


and thoroughly practical 


ul ibers ol 
of the IT 


ustrated, y par 
rate to Canada b 
Phis I 


ly to the poultry interest. 


st is not an advertising sheet, but a 


cation, containing in each issue 


olumns of just such practical in- I 
n consideration of the fact that the 


ing Case Wateh for @ s 


year from 


» publisher of the Farm, Field and St American Lever Hunt 
I 


h watch I have received and f i therefore 


+ 
dollar for the Farm, Field and Sto being 5 the paper se 


he breeding, rearing, feeding 
| late to send ons 
me during the entire | 


Dated at 


x of poultry, as is needed by ast year 
1884 


YO MONEY REQUIRED ON THE PAPER MHL You HAVE HAD IT ON YEAR. 


In ordering the watch you must say in your letter that 
ination of ten days the watch gives satisfaction you will al 1 out, sign 
above, which is sent with each watch 
Our lees your in, and how we are going ton 
asks, “How do you “a. up your loss?” Simply this way 
vertisir Every person who gets a watch will be a subser ber. 
gets our watch will stay with us because he has got double w hat a paid for. 
watches we 0 lose fifty thousand dollars, but 
to our paper, which will make our subscription list over 250, 000. 7 
subscribers r advertin ing patre nage is $40,000 a year, and we ‘ O00 Di f n 
ur increased list, will make our receipts from this source alone $1:20,000 for the 
id current exponen. will leave us a profit fa $0,000 f he 
our estimate on advertising receipts prove too large \ 
count good, as every watch will have proved so good that 
w we propose to lose money to make money y me ve ever 
st lo manufacture, We know this offer wi i dem 1 e the wa ‘ but 
every man for himself in this age of newspaper war, anc miler h T it Ar r w 1. L. 
com PARE and is as good as any one th, Dol. i. AR “ ate st r $5. 27 \ 
it and give them the benefit of our capital. In this way we es ‘ 5 ‘ 
selves as t is no idle boast to say that this watch low t 
there is an —- a ot ~ afaction in < play nga bennt 
to show a w 27 as ve ch ghi 
" HOw THAT “OU ne OFFER 1s sat AR 
in Lever Watch by express. C. D., subject t 
urges both ways. The receiver accepting the ouch v 


In Malden, Nov. by 
Lynn, Mr. Charles C. y! Moore to Miss Mary A. Haw 
ley, both of Malden. 

In Wenham, Nov. 6, by Rev. A. D. Gorham, Mr. 
John T. Folsom of Salem to Miss Lucy E. Cole of 
Wenham. 

In Newburyport, Nov. 6, by Rev. John Peterson, 
George W. Hussey to Annie M. Case ey. 

In —— Nov. 5, by Rev. E. G. Porter, assisted 
Aol C. A. A. Staples, George H. Reed to 8. Augusta 

ams. 


ibove terms, without fur- 


and ret 





ake ar 


also be sent, 


on 


DIED. 


In Boston, Noy. 8, Mrs. Abigail P. Banchor, widow 
“ms late John Banchor, 81 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Boston, Nov. 7 , Mrs. Mary Ann Capen, widow 
of the late Rey. Le muel Capen, "yrs 

In Charlestown, Nov. 7, aaney G., widow of the late 
Stephen Bartlett, 72 yrs. 6 mo 

In Chelsea, Noy. 6, Dr. William Wells Brown. 

In Duxbury, Nov. 30, Mrs. Prudence Hathaway, 83 
yrs. 6 mos. 

In Foxboro, Nov. 5, Mrs. Esther M. Pe are, 92 yrs. 
In Leominster, Nov. 4, J. M. Randall, M. 

In Kingston, Nov. Bs Capt. William tak al 81 yrs. 
In Peabody, Nov. 2, Miss Jane Irving, 71 yrs. 9 mos. 
In Quincy, Nov. 5, yo Ww arren Munroe, 77 yrs. 

In South Framingham, Nov. 7, Mary C. Wilder, 
widow of Oliver Wilder of Sterling, Mass., 75 yrs. 

In Waltham, Novy. 5, Charles Hall, 71 ‘ s to his p Where $5.27 cash is sent in adv 

In West Medway, Nov. 5, Dea. Anson Haniels, 71 yrs. s your opportunity. Don't let it pass; if you do you will reg 


oe . ae “ REAPQVARTERS - to make husband, brother or friet 
tR xbury, Nov. 4, Charles Hall, 71 yrs for NIAGARA, now 
offered without restrie- 
tions to planters for first 
time. 2yr. vines, mail 
os each. None genuine 
thout seal **Nf§ wt 
Ww hite Grape 
Special Terms to tevetes 


In Mount Vernon, N. H., Noy. 9, Thomas Cloutman, 
General Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE | } HE LARGEST STOCK IN 


go 
N | AG A RA. NEO Ap Hirlcee Reduced 
FA CURRANT GRAPES 
IN THE 
WORLD 


merly of ¢ ‘oncord, 71 yrs. 
In Winchendon, Nov. 
| 7. S. HUBBARD r RE eon ‘ 
New York. 
HEAD- 
Qu ag 
SMALL wuOIT? AND TREES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. EVERYTHING FIRST 
CLASS. F REE Cc aT Atoct ES, GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, N. ¥. 


Why, a man that 
. — lot of 100,000 
Commission do m0 new subscribers 


on 0 list, who | 


re: not find easy. The greatest enemy of the 
forest is the owner of a steam sawmill, who 
goes from place to place, consuming the best 
growth, and greatly increasing the risk from 
fire, so the Legislature is recommended to ex- 
clude these mills from the benefit of the stat- 
ute exempting manufacturing establishments 
from taxation, even if it adopts no severer 
Also a law punishing the care- 
as well as the malicious author of forest 
fires is suggested, and no will deny that 
it is needed. Alleged ‘‘sportsmen” and reck- 
less campers-out, are responsible for the de- 
vastation of a vast amount of woodland 
These recommendations are good as far as 
they go. 

We do not see it stated that the Commis- 
sion advise any steps for encouraging the 
planting of forests, though their report points 
directly toward the use of worn-out lands for 
tree-raising, when it says the key to the situa- 
tion lies in convincing the people of the profit 
of husbandry intelligently pursued. 
There are lumbermen fn the State, even now, 
who do not skin their land, but try to make 
their forests a source of permanent income. 
In Washington county, land owner 
cuts off about a million feet annually. This 
keeps his mills running, and he protects his 
and adds yearly to the wealth of 
Such men deserve encourage- 


lrance from 


Our New American Lever Watch, 


ability ought t rs and 

sions, together with tt rul ular ve pay you ¢ 

S1 atonee for six months ription to o iF pupe 1 

persons who w K forus¢ th Zz su er no one e sn0. 
scribing for the paper, re t il pr he next 
for paper w ret one meric an es ver w atch cach, free, 
salary. If yo ant y forthe salary and watch, r tus 

by Postal Note « a plat nvel pe 
places where a 


Address, W 


the 


Post, 


recelve 


DESTRUCTION OF MONTREAL’S CAT- 
TLE TRADE. 


There is good reason to believe that the ex- 
port cattle trade from the West to Europe by 
way of Montreal, which a few years ago en- 
riched several middlemen in the Dominion 
ine tropolis and furnished a good business for 
the railroads and the Allan line of steamers, 
is now practically ruined by the competition 
of the American lines and the inability of for- 
eign consumers to pay the necessary prices 
for beef. It is reported that the largest ex- 
porter in Canada has lost more than $100,000 
| this season, and the manager of a Montreal 
| bank says that over $500,000 has been lost 
by the middlemen and banks, — as he 
thinks, to the exorbitant prices paid to far- 
mers and to the disorganized state of the cat- 
tle market in England. Recently a shipper 
sent 2000 head to Glasgow, paying 54 cents a 
pound live weight at points east of Chicago, 
with 50 shillings freight rate from Montreal. 
These were considered at the time very fa- 
vorable terms. Upon arriving at the destina- 
tion the cattle were not offered immediately 
for sale owing to the glutted state of the mar- 
ket, but in a few days were disposed of in 
different lots. When the accounts of the 
sale were received, the shipper was astonished 
| to find that his shipment of 2000 cattle made 

him a loser of $251 1). An idea of the magni- YURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 3 OR 
tude of the business thus checked, if not 4 Days. Farmers and Herdsmen: Your atten- 

ruined, may be gained from the statement of | tion is called to this valuable medicine. Warranted 
hs Sak icky: anes the a , | to cure the worst case of Garget, Kernels in Teats 
the port captain, which shows that since the | or 1% dder, Stringy Substances, Bunches in 
exportation of cattle began, a few years ago, | Bag, Blood or Sediment in Milk, and all 
the aggregate value of those shipped has ag Fp Country Stores. 
reached $50,000,000.— Advertiser. Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING- 
FORD’S, which is patented. 
W. W. WHIPPLE & CO, Proprietors, 


Portland, Me. 
CC. GOODWIN & CO., 





try 


» secure at leg 1 ibseribe 
ged to make 


subscriptions 


, thus avoiding ~s nae 
measures. po 


- stage 
' t his made again. 
zN AMERIC aN FARMER. 206 State Si 


hose 4 > , 
those of the less. ee t. < hieago, Il. 
one 


ace ance Wwe | 





ta ha 


ffice order, postal note or registered letter, W 


FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, Bryant Block, 67 & ‘69 Dearborn . St., 


THIRTY-FIVE COLD — FREE, 


THE SCLARGRAPH, re offer BSSQOO CASBSEFT ani the abovem «il Watehes Free 
the first S@8 persons answering the following ible question’ Whe 
ie the werd * Husbaedman” first mentioned in the Bibiet ea- 
tion the Beek, Chapter aad Verse. The first person answering this 
quasBon correctiy, on or before 9@ days from date, wil | receive $ pcash. If 
a  Saeeere more than one correct answer, the second w eive $70; the 
the fourth, $55; the fifth, $50; the sixth $2 eventh 
$b, ninth $id; tenth, $8. eleventh, $6; twelfth, 84 rteenth, $2; 
phan COLD WATCHES to the next thirty five correet answers, 
and one dollar each to the next one hundred and seventy five; eople answer- 
ing it correctiy econ person whe answers the question correctly 
and does not win one of the above prizes, will receive free, one elegant 
a — oa 2 return mail orexpress. Each competitor must, in 
. ‘Py INE — 1 for six months’ subscription to Se, hd N ! A - 
GARG E TIN E, - . 5 T with their answer, end eqres ep to sh if o! s Os 
fallible Cure for = . in eirfriends We are determined t ine rease “en Ar: 
\ ® tion list of our paper to 108 000, hence our remarkable fers. TheS 
| ; is a perfect time keeper, nickel-plated Hunting Case i 
J chain. We warrant it for five years to denote time as correctly 
Has stood the test of years. : Chronometer Watch and will give the exact timeinany pare of the world 
safe, reliable and effective. consists of a compass, a dia! and indicator rmen, boy * fy is 
send for free circular with school teachers, farmers and travelers { tis indispensable. hey are as good 
> “ | ass high-priced watch and in many cases more . iable. Boys, th UR of itt 
estimonials, &c. The cure A Hunting Case Time-k rand Chain free to all subscribers of the ILLINOIS RICUL 
post paid for $1. Send This time keeper is being fast introduced into all public schools throughout the | is destinec 
, stal Note. THE GAR the most useful Time-Keeper ever invented. It is made on scientific prin va les an aa ‘ areas ted to be a 
SETINE CO @ Consrees and reliable. Weare General Agents for the United States, and the above offer is made solely to intro 
. ‘ ’ £ 
Street, Boston, Mass. Men 
1345 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 

us of taking one or 
find it for their 
nnection with the FAR- 


rial reduction in price. 


Chicago, Il. 





x e desir 


Barzillai N. Hudson, for- 


will 





5, Levi Parks, 81 yrs. 
__in West Newton, Nov. 8, Rey. Charles F. Barnard, 
4¢ Yrs. 

In Dorchester, Nov. 
Charles Smith, 85 yrs. 
In Revere, Nov. &, Mrs. 
Thomas Badger, 85 yrs. 


ire a mate 


Ale a Small Fruits, bo all 
dand new yarieties 
eo Extra Quality wot 
ranted true, Cheap by mail. Low 
rate to dealers. Agents wanted, 


Wteop29 


the figt 
randt 


e paid on be 


ires show the price of 9, Harriet Stillman, wife of 


he weekly NEW ENGLAND 





Mary C. 
5 mos. 


Badger, widow of 


h publications. 
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5 50 
5 50 
5 50 
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sa 
our columns, will please say that they saw | 
the NEW ENGLAND | 


Versous ordering articles’ advertised in 


forest BEST ST 


the advertisement in 


FARMER. 








one 26teop36 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


MADE 





the In- 


New Advertisements. 


WALLINGFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


resources, 
the county. 
ment. 

Judicious action based on the report of the 
will help to keep green the 
give Vermont her name 
old policy will prove how 
300 | reckless are as a people, in throwing away 
our natural advantages. We have been liv- | 
ing on our capital, instead of making it yield 
a permanent income.—Herald. 





mechanics 
Commission, FROM 
635 | mountains which 
319 | To follow out our 





Scotch, French and German 


Elysians. 


Soft 


duce our paper. This offer is good only for a limited time and may never appear again Get up a clut 
of five subscribers to our paper, and send us $5 and we will send you one &« largraph Time-keeper, extra. The 
money and prizes will be sent immediately to . successful ones by express or mail, prepaid; and the names 
of the winners wil! be published in the paper. e regular subscription price of the lilinois Agric 
cS. $i; s0 you pay noth in additional for the privilege of competing for 
Remit by postal note or Jadlose #1 in ee envelope. Don’t wait, but send your answer at 
stamps accepted, Mention this paper. 


ILLINOIS ACRICULTURIST, (64 ¢ LaSalle Street, Chicago, I!linoils. 


¥ PIANO — 


75 2 baz 
chePing: ve 


aed i =: 


FORTE 


RADE-MARK 
ou this paper. 
FOR SALE. 
Fresh Emptied Whiskey Bar- | 
rels and Casks. 


HI¢ it & CO., P.O. Box 2421 re SPECIAL FEEDS 
WANTED, For POULTRY 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN TO TAKE 
4 nice, light, pleasant work at their own homes 
distance no objection Work sent by mail. 2 to 
$5 a day can be quietly made. Nocanvassing. Please 
address at once. GLOBE M’'F’G CO., 
4145 Boston, Mass., Box 5344. 


= West of England Handsome Brown 
Kerseys. 

English Durable Meltons and In- 
digo Blue Pilot Cloths. 

German Fine Black, Blue 
Brown Beavers. 


And many other fabrics suited to the season and the 


475 
425 
2 50 
290 
3 30 
3 40 





Address M 


Avon | and | 45tf 


TEA GROWN IN INDIA. 
are adjoining towns in the Litchfield Moun- | 


‘ 0% a | It appears from recent statistics that the 
tains that are infested with woodchucks. The | yea, 1483 was a favorable one for tea culti- 
s include the cost of post- | selectmen of each town offered bounties of 50 | vation in Assam, the prices obtained being 
ns, which is paid by the pub. | Cents for eac *h woodchuck killed. The Avon better than those of the previous year, and 
| selectmen required as proot the woodchuck’s the outturn being nearly 7,000,000 pounds in 
ins for the above | tail, while the Canton se lectmen demanded | oy cess of the sit of 1008. Weee new gar- 
the deposit of the ears. For the past year dens were opened in the course of last year. 
there have been unusually large demands upon | phe total area of land held by tea planters in 
the town poerygert for bounties in each of 1883 was 923.664 acres, or an increase of 
these towns, and, when by accident the Can- 140.302 petrien genie nan of 1882 aad of 
ton selectmen and the Avon selectmen met 217.015 names eour Gn ann off 1881. The 
and compared notes, they found a 8 milar viéld of tes paetbe the year was 52,171,207 
incidence that the number of tails submitted pounds, and to dia weenls dhe gardens in the 
to the Avon selectmen was precisely the Assam Valley contributed 34,111,363 pounds, 
as the number ot pairs ot ears shown up to and the vardens in the Surma Valley 18,059,- 
the Canton officers. Investigation sl : 844 pounds. The average yield per acre for 
that when the Avon boys caught a woodchuck tee 

| 


Woopcuvuck Bounties.—Canton and 


4146 


IMPROVED CHESHIRE PICS 
YOR SALE, TWO AND THREE 


months old, — . female; very fine ones. 
1t46 . PHELPS, Ve rnon, N. Y. 


CARD Baye rs Attention! A Dollar Christmas ¢ ‘ard 


for 65 Cents. Card Agency, Lynn, Mass. 


“Words of Warning and Comfort. 


“If you are suffering from poor health or 
‘languishing on a be d of sickness, take cheer 
if you are simply ailing, or if you feel 
‘weak and dispirited, 
‘without clearly know- 
‘ing why, Hop Bitters 
‘will surely cure you. 


GEO. Boston Agents. 


STAGE FREE.—Subecribers will bear in 








And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make | 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
egg production, and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
| 15 ths., 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 

Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, $1.00. 

Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding ef bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 
Indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00, | 

Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 


4of 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


present requirements of fashion. 


We invite the attention of gentlemen to the stock of 
these garments which has been prepared in our work- 


shops for our Retail Clothing Department for this 


and the meaey 
Any 
me or more of the 
s for the coming 
ed, (found by de- 


for b« 


806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 


season. 
With respect to quality 
shape and workmanship, they are 


must in all cases accompany the order. f material trimming 
oO raterials, 1 8, 











s who may desire 
as good as can pos- 


sibly be made to order, and considerable saving in 
| price can be realized by making a selection from this . sCHESTER HOCS 
: Send fc be get ye 

famous breed 


» F« 
iL. G. SILVER, Cle veland, 0. 


Macular, Parker & Gowpay | isscesr awe our mses 


Skeins Shaded Worsted and pretty patterns, 
15 cents. Ze phyr Agenc “ys L vam, Mass. 1t45¥ 


ha already | i 


The largest and oldest PIANO Manufac- 


tory in the United States 
ESTABLISHED 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


152 Tremont Street, | 
BOSTON. | 
_ i739 ee a . a Te 
STOVER WINDMILL. 
Received the Highest Award over all others 
at the Centennial. 
Important Questions Answered. 


Is there a lack of water at 
your residence, your barn, or 
your stock yard? 

In dry seasons do your 
crops suffer from lack of irri 
gation? 

Are you obliged to go a 
long distance for water at 
such times, for stock and do- 
mestic use? 

Is your present water sup- 
ply pure and of sufficient 
quantity for all needs? f 
not, 

Is there a good spring in your vicinity, but too far 
distant to be available ? 

Do you know whata “STOVER WINDMILL” 
will do? 

It will bring that spring right to your door, furnish 
your home with an abundance of water; supply your 
barn; your stock yard; your greenhouse, or your foun- 
tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ne- 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will cause you 
to wonder why you have worked so hard in the past 
for the comforts and necessities now brought to you 
by the combined and simple forces of W IND a power 
that costs you nothing) anda “STOVER” WIND- 
MILL. Catalogue free. 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
No. 114 State Street. 


lance re 


from the price given th publica- CO- stock, now ready for immediate use. 1823 
table,) and we will forward promptly P —_ 


lesired. Subscriptions to the month- same 


tral te 


with January, or with the volume, 


rwise ordered showed 





riptions to any other publica 


_— 20 Fulton St., 


Sent Free. 
400 Washington St., Boston. ae . NASON & CO., New York. 
- S Steopt2 
112 Westminster St., Providence. 
2t45 IES if you want to sell the latest and best book 
AD for home trade, address, MARTIN GARRISON 
4t44 


1ose above named, nor at 1 ‘itottien| 4... “5 : bei ; the whole province is given at 323 pounds as 

‘ named, SOF St Amy FeCUCS | they cut off its ears — pore ( — | comprred eth 299 pounds in eat, There 
bey the same thing, an — they | has been a continuous increase in the produc- 
swapped ears for tails. Thus one woodchuck | tion of tea in the Assam during the past five 
did double duty. The selectmen of both | | years, the ye arly quantity having gone up 
towns, with great dignity, there apes decided . 1 


from 31,386,636 pounds i in 1879 to 562,161,207 
to pay no more bounties for woodchucks, and pounds in 1883. Regarding the profits of the 
the farmers are indignant thereat. industry, the net returns upon the copital em- 
ployed during the year 1883 by 39 comp tnies 
which struck balance sheets for the year, 
were 307,971 rupees, or 2.2 per cent on their 
capital. ‘Twenty-six companies which made a 
profit obtained a return of 4.9 per cent on 
their capital ; while 11 losing concerns lost at 
wh se cards appear in this the rate of 7 per cent on their capital. There 
rest and most reliable im the | 1.1 assimilated and gives strength and vigor to | 4°° at the present time 53 tea companies reg- 


nn 5 hina . , * é 
the enfeebled body. istered in India 


© prices here given 
We 


m except the 


DOY 8 
If you are a minister, and 

have overtaxed yourself with your 

pastoral duties, or a mother, worn out 

with care and work, or a man of business or 

labor, weakened by the strain of your everyday du- 
ties, or a man of letters —s over your midnight 
work, Hop Bitters will most surely strengthen you. 


( 1e3 


j cannot 





furnish specimen 
FARMER. 

After oe the first mumber of 

I rdered, su ibers will know that we 

part of the contract, and any com- 

or order for change, should 


iny publicat & CO., BOSTON. 








Chromo Cards and Tennyson's Pc oems mailed for 
Mfg Co. da 
13t42 


7 ten one-cent stamps. Acme 


Real Estate---Stock, i Saar wea 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE, |! 


APITOL CARD CO. 
Hi: artford, Conn. 
Thomas P. Simpson, Was hington, 


13t41 
PATENTS ! D.C. No pay asked for patent un 
1 


tilobtained. W rite for inventor’s guide. 3t46 


Legal Notices, 


YOM ORAL ae MASSACHU- 
JSETTS. MIDDLESEX, Ata Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said ( ounty of Middle- 
sex, on the eighth day of November, in the year of cur 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 
On the petition of FREDERICK SILAS GREGORY 
REED of Cambridge, in said County, praying that his 
name may be changed to that of FREDERICK REED, 
public notice having been given, according to the or- 
der of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not be 
granted, and it appearing that the reason given 
therefor is sufficient and consistent with the public 
interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, and no 
yec Bi ae 8 decree i 8 t » be 
ee a yousness, you will find a “Balm in Gilead” in Hop Sengek: oe poured ton tp Gant of teeta eed, 
rue Virginia peanut crop is estimated at 4,000,- Bitters. al which name he shall hereafter bear, and which shall 
000 bushels. 7 = be his legal name, and that he give public notice of 


—If you are a frequenter, or a resident of, said change by publishing this decree once a week for 
The World Abroad. More than 1750 Holsteins 


—a miasmatic district, barricade your sys- three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
Imported and Bred by this Firm. 
SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 


—tem against the scourge of al countries NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, and 
PATCHES, 600 NOW ON HAND 


—Malaria, Epidemic, Bilious and In make re turn * this Court under oath that such notice 
All of choice quality 
Great Britain. , 


—mittent Fevers 3 by the use of Hop "Bitte rs. has been giv 
GEORGE } M. 
The House of Commons has passed the franchise 
bill, defeating by a decisive vote a conservative 


‘THE MAGEE STANDARD 
PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


1 to the blish riodical a ——— . . P ‘ 3. 
ve publishers of the perio If you are suffering from over-eating or drink- for 10 ct 
ing, any indiscretion or dissipation, or are young 


and growing too fast, as is often the case, 


tion and not to us. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORA. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Tn General Debil ty and Emaciation, 
food and 
the 


the body. 





* > 
z at He t 3 Directory, “Or if you are in the workshop, on the 
cae ‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, ton- 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ing, it you are old, 
‘blood thin and impure, pulse 
‘feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 
‘waning. Hop Bitters is what you need to 
‘give new life, health, and vigor.’’ 


the 
food does not 


Is a most valuable medicine where 





appetite is poor, and ordinary 


Houses 
ng the 


seem to nourish This is easily digested 


ream 


school buildings have been erected 
in Utah at a cost of $297,000, and more than a 
dozen other schools are held in rented buildings. 
In all, eighty-five schools are sustained with funds 
from outside the Territory, in which are employed 
185 teachers, whose salaries amount to $938,000 a 
year, and nearly 7500 children are taught. 


AMOS KEYES & co., SEVENTY-ONE 
CONXDSEDSSION MERCIIANTS, 


AN DEALERS IN 


In Germany a man dares not cut down the trees 
on his own land without consent of the proper au- 
thorities, so zealous is the government in preserv- 
ing the forests. 


If you are costive, or dyspetic or suffer 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 


Butter, 


Poultry, 


Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
"0G Blackstone 


Frep. L 


own fault if you remain ill. If 

you are wasting away with any form 

of Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a—cure to Hop Bitters. 


Ir is estimated that there were 5000 visitors in 
Los Angeles, the popular California health resort, 
at one time last winter. 





Some Forks have much difficulty in swallowing 
the huge, old-fashioned pill, but any one can take 
Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pellets,” which 
are composed of highly concentrated vegetable ex- 
tracts. For diseases of the liver and stomach, sick 
and bilious headache, they have no equal. Their 
operation is attended with no discomfort whatever. 
They are sugar-coated and put up in glass vials. 


Street, Boston, 

A Curiosity at the American Institute Fair in 
New York is a bunch of grapes weighing six 
pounds. 


Kryks. CHAS. A. KEYES 


ESTABLISHED 1856. If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Ner- 


wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


sion Merchaats, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Rutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
¥8 Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
Wa. F. BROOKS. BOSTON. CuHaAs. O. BROOKS. 


‘ mimis 








The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive 
most careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing, 
but a poor one is a curse. 

Se at fora descriptive circular of the Magee Standard, 
and read what the users say about its merits. It is 
the most carefully construc ted, the most powerful 
heater, and the most economical of any furnace in the 
market. We warrant it absolutely gas and dust tight, 
and to give perfect satisfaction in every particular. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 


Tue British Medical Journal says public opinion 
is rapidly coming round in support of cremation, 
and broad, religious sentiment is pronouncing in 
its favor. Among its supporters may be counted 
the Earl of Shattsbury and more than one of the 
bishops. The London Sewer Commissioner strong- 
ly advocate the practice. 


BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 


3t46 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Subscriber has been duly appointed Adminis- 
trator of the estate of GEORGE McINTIRE, other 
wise called George McIntyre, late of Marysville, in 
the State of California, deceased, and has taken upon 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, Hop Bitters w ‘at give you fair skin, rich blood, 
the sweetest breath and health. $500 will be paid for 
a case they will not cure or he olp. 


A Lady’s Wish. 


Now on hand and in quarantine. P i 
and breeding. 
Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America epresented, 


INSURANOF, 
Young Men !— Read This. 
Tue Vorratc Beit Co., of Marshall, Mich., 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 


Jurplus over Re-Ingurance, . . «+ + + « «$271,818.40 
tain in Cash Fund the oped yea 22,268.97 
jain in Cash Surplus the past ve 18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS P AID IN FULL. 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Totai Liabilities, $190,632. ae 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
on 5 years, 30 p2-r cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROK, Pres’t and Treas. 
HOWLAND, Sec’y. 


ag. A 





Heneval Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 


iry of the late Professor Henry of 
has been purchased from his 
Bell. It 


least one-third 


Prof. Graham 


volumes, at of | 


it of electrical science, and many 
ear marginal notes in the handwrit- 

Ilenry. 
library should be kept in- 


it the 
Clark, Hubbard- 
. has offered that town a free pub- 
estate, all 
The 


en accepted and properly acknowl- 


Jonas G. a native of 
\iass 
rary building and other real 
at $50,000, for library purposes. 
town. 


Wells 
) years prominent among the col- 


William Brown, who has been 


ple of Boston and its vicinity, died 


rsday, at his home in Chelsea, at the 


{US years and 7 months. He was born 
in Kentucky, but escaped to the free 


vhen a young man. By his own ef- 


ie educated himself and spent seven 
England, where he enjoyed the ac- 
tance of many prominent persons, in the 
{ his 


rica, 


profession, that of a physician. 
he 


(;arrison 


was a co-laborer of 
the anti-slavery 
and he personally aided in the es- 


again, 
and in 
Ile was an earnest 
and an author as 
’ his works are ‘*My Southern 
‘The Black Man in the Rebellion,” 
‘The Rising Sun,” and one or two of 
are to be found in the Boston Public 
Dr. Brown had been in poor health 
months, but he had been confined to 
home for only a few days, and his death 
paratively sudden. His funeral on 


nday was attended by a large number of 
] 


éém) 
O1d 


fugitive slaves. 


rance advocate, too, 


Some of 


rary. 


mie 


abolitionists.” 
Charles F. Barnard, the founder of 
Warren Street Chapel, and an active worker 


lev, 


| sheep. 
with killing one animal, 


| possible. 


| positively cures catarrh. 
contains | 


One of the terms of the 
| if attended 





offer to send their celebrated ELecrro-VoLTal¢ 
Bevt and other Etecrric AppLiances on trial for 
thirty days to men, young and old, afflicted with 
nervous debility, loss of vitality and manhood, 
and all kindred troubles. Also tor rheumatism, 
neuralgia, paralysis, and many other diseases. 
Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred as thirty days’ 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 26teop4 
In Oregon the coyotes destroy great numbers of 
They lie concealed in tall grass or among 
rocks or brush, and when a flock of sheep is al- 
| lowed to scatter attack them, and are not satisfied 
but as soon as one has 
killed at another and kill as many as 


been fly 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the system, and in this way 
2teop46 

THE consumption of liquor in Paris is enormous. 
It is estimated that the amount consumed yearly 
per head of population is as much as forty-tive 
gallons of wine, a gallon and a half of spirits and 
three gallons of beer. 


Ir 18 A Fact well established that consumption 
to in its first stages, can be cured. 
There is, however, no true and rational way to 
cure this disease, which is really scrofulous ulcera- 
tion of the lungs, except through purifying the 
blood. Keep the liver in pertect order and pure 
blood will be the result. Dr. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” a purely vegetable compound, 
does all this and more; while it purifies the blood 
it also builds up the system, strengthening it 
against future attacks of disease. Ask for Dr. 
Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery.” Take no 
other. Of druggists. 


Ten car loads of honey, valued at $10,000, was 
recently purchased at Santa Ana, Cal., for ship- 
ment to Liverpool via New Orleans. The price 

was 44 cents per pound. 


Ozone PowpER.—Nature’s own disinfectant, for 
use in sick-rooms and in all contagious diseases. 
Anaheim, Cal., are thriving 
young ones are growing 


ostriches at 
and about forty 


THE 
well, 
nicely. 

Every WoMmAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the genera 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order, 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enable 
these important organs to perform their natura 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


Tue latest freak for female head 
York is called the pen wiper bonnet. 
rosette, simulating a pen wiper, on the top, 
affected by fashionable young ladies. 


gear in New 
It has a huge 
and is 


Goods must 


ADVERTISING induces but one trial. full 


have merit. Thatcher’s Orange Butter Color is 
of it. 


Wirntn the past ten — the clam, 
known in that locality, has propagated 
California coast. 

pil bid conditions of the 
a ne saltrheum, ring- 
ulcers, and pimples. 


hitherto un- 
itself on the 


IMPURE 
blood are many Siaoanes) 3 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores e 
In this condition of the blood try po, Veaarss, 
and cure these affections. As @ D ad. pu 
has no equal. Its effects are won! wonde 


Rowtns, full-breasted and fat, are sold in the 


amendment, the purpose of which was to prevent 
the bill from going into operation until a scheme of 
redistricting should be adopted. The cabinet have 
been unable to agree on a plan for the redistribu- 
tion of parliamentary seats, and have referred the 
draft of the scheme recently published to a minis- 
terial committee for amendment. The delay thus 
caused lessons the chances for the introduction of a 
bill this month. 

Mr. Ashley, under-colonial secretary, replying to 
an inquiry in ‘the House of Commons on onday, 

said that the British minister at Washington had 
been instructed to negotiate a reciprocal commer- 
cial arrangement whereby America should remit 
import, duties on West Indian sugar, and the West 
Indies should take off the duties on certain articles 
imported from America. But no arrangement was 
contemplated, and no proposal had been made, 
whereby the West Indies should impose differential 
duties on English, as opposed to American manu- 
factures. 

The Right Honorable Henry Fawcett, the blind 
statesman, Postmaster-General of England, is dead, 
at the age of 53 years. His funeral on Monday was 
attended by over 15,000 persons. 

The Mark Lane Express, in its weekly review of 
the British grain trade, says native wheat has de- 
clined la2s. Flour is lower. Foreign wheat is 
dragging along, with prices in favor of buyers. 
The downward movement continues, and it is im- 
possible to predict when and where it will stop. 
The position of trade is without precedent. Free 
supplies are crushing the life out of it. Maize is in 
small supply, and prices are sustained. A heavy 
drop, bowever, is expected when the immense 
American crop of 1884 gets fairly in motion. 


France. 

It is reported that France bas concluded to relin- 
quish her demand for an indemnity from China, 
and that preliminary negotiations with China have 
been nearly concluded. The announcement caused 
great excitement in the lobbies of the Chamber of 
Deputies on Monday and the chairman of the Ton- 
quin committee tendered his resignation. 

The cholera has broken out in Paris, aud it is de- 
clared that the infection was introduced in imported 
rags, the first deaths occurring among the rag pick- 
ers of the Faubourg St. Antoine. It is admitted 
that the water supply of Paris is generally detective, 
and that the water is charged with organic matter. 
The ambulance service is inefficient, and is being 
enlarged, and a fumigating corps is being orga- 
nized. The annual fair at Mont Martre has been 
suspended. ‘Thus far there has been no panic 
among the poorer classes, but it is said that many 
of the wealthier guests of hotels are leaving. The 
poor people are now suffering so much from want 
of work, low wages, and dear bread that they will 
scarcely mind the added evil of cholera. There is 
more likelihood of a bakers’ riot than of any other 
form of excitement. 


Germany. 

The North German Gazette publishes the text of 
a circular issued by the Duke of Cumberland, 
which has been addressed to all the German sover- 
eigns except Emperor William. The Duke asserts 
again his hereditary title to the throne of Bruns- 
wick, and declares that the rights of all the German 
sovereigns are imperilled by the refusal of his right 
of succession. 

Prince Bismarck will open the Congo conference 
on Saturday in the hall of the palace, where the 
Berlin conference was held six years ago. Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley is coming to the conference on 
the invitation of Count von Hatzfeldt, the German 
minister of foreign affairs. 


The Egyptian Situation. 


Advices from Assouan state that there has been 
a breakdown in the transi service on the Nile, 





New York markets at $1 per dozen. 


which threatens to retard advance of the ex- 


“Oh, how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft 
‘as yours,” said a lady to her friend. ‘You can easily 
‘make it so,” answered the friend. “How?” inquired 
the first lady. 

“By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood 
and blooming health. It did it for me as you observe.’ 


ae None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Hep” or “Hops” in their name. 4045 





Health and Happiness. 


2 DO AS OTHERS 
HAVE DONE. 


e your Kidneys disordered? 


Are 

“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after l had been given up by 13 best do doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deverauz, echanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after | was not expected to live.”"—Mrs. M, M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’ s Disease? 
“Kidne’ ort cured me when my water was just 

2c and then like a 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


_ Suffering from Diabetes? 


Kidney-Wort is the most successful pounety Ihave 
ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phill nillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


you Liver Complaint? 


me wrod me of chronic Liver Diseases 
i Ty, jate Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Have 
ies 


tS Moat Back lame and aching? 

arers — a bottle) cured me when I wasso 
= of bed.” 

Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ou " Kline Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unenccesstul_¢ doctoring. worth 
$10.0 box.” —Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? ? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years = of other ee eee 


t. Albans, Vt. 
Have you Malaria? 
ny ges ort has done better i any other 
remedy I have ever used in m 
Dr. R. K. South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
remedy | have ever taken. 
Mrs. J. T. - Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Files? 
lear. W- y cured me of 
piles, Dr. Gricling recommended it to me." 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier hier M. 4 


Have 


If you_wo ould Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 








Over THIRTY yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in- 
cluded every mature Cow in the he rd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
1 2-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olos, averaged 11,556 lbs. 12-50z8. The last is 
a FAMILY record. 

Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalled with an equal num- 


ber of Cows, by any herd. 
BUTTER RECORDS. 


9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 

8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 4j ozs. per week, 

11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 lbs. 8 
ozs. per wee 

The entire original imported Netherland family of 
#ix cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 Ibs. 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 

The above records are a sufficient guarantee of su- 
<> 

This is the class if cattle with which to found a 
herd. START RIGE 

See for yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
7 SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


PURE BLOODED AYRSHIRE BULL 

Calf, from six to west” months old. Please ad- 
dress, stating price, &c.. EDWARD B. MERRILL, 
21467 56 Wall Street, New York. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


OR SALF, ONE NICE BULL, ALSO 
Cows and Heifers. 


4t45y GEO. F. WILLIAMS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


_OLSTEINS. 


wt Lg AD now Jas my farm aud at quarantine 
am s inclu 
5 VERY EARLING BULLS. 
5 YEARIING EVEAR Eve 4 calfto Lincoln 
120 N. H. B., son of Jacob 2d, 546N. 

90 YEARLING HEIFERS i in calf and not 


t 
7A i eslecied lected by A paver in Holland, a man of 40 years 


Baiaogue and the 


13t40 











Seeien ono ication. 
. W. WOLCOTT, Respyitie, Mass. 





BLACK HOCS. 


WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
China Hogs. Have spared neither time nor expense 
for the last five years, so that now I think I_ have not 
only the largest but the best herd in the East. Get 
my prices before you order. 
40 8. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 





Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 





Always = bet and ar we what you 
want, or it the farm. HAS. W. LOOTT, 
52049 Readville, Mass. 


himself that trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of said 
deceased are required to exhibit the same; and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to CHAS. E. FIsH, Adm. 


November 11th, 1884. 3te6y 





OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of PATRICK 
FORD, late of Watertown, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, Samuel P. Abbott, Administra 
tor of the estate of said deceased, has presented to 
said Court his petition for license to mortgage certain 
real estate of said deceased therein described, fer the 
sum not exceeding eleven hundred seventy-five and 
46-100 dollars, for the payment of debts, and charges 
of administration; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Lowell, in said Coun- 
ty, on the third Tuesday of November next, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same; and said petitioner is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week, three weeks successively, in the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud 
of said Court, this twenty-third day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight bandre “] and eighty-four. 
St44 J. . TYRER, Register 


OMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of JULIA A. STRAT- 
TON, late of Swanzey, in the County of Cheshire, and 
State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeting: W here. 
as, a petition has been prese “ated to said Court by 
HARRIET ALEXANDER of said Swanzey, with certain 
papers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
testament of said deceased, and of the Probate thereof 
in said State of New Hampshire, duly authenticated, 
representing that at the time of her death said de- 
ceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, on 
which said will may operate, and praying that the 
copy of said will may be filed and recorded in the Pro- 
bate Office in said County of Middlesex, and letters 
of administration with the will annexed, thereon 
granted to Daniel A. Potter of Boston, in the County 
of Suffolk, there being no executor therein named ; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of December next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
three weeks successively, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the first 
publication to be thirty days, at least, before said 


OMMONWEALTH 





Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this peo seventh day "of Octobe r,in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

StH J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of MARTHA 
C. EVANS, late of Lyme, in the County of Grafton, 
and State of New H umpshire, dece eased, ae 
Whereas, DAvip C. CHURCHILL, appointed adminis- 
trator of the estate of said Evans, by the Probate 
Court for the County of Grafton aforesaid, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition repre senting that 
as such administrator he is entitled to certain personal 
property therein specified and situated in said County 
of Middlesex, an praying that he may be licensed 
to sell, transfer, and convey, at public or private sale, 
and on such terms, and to such person or persons, as 
he shall think fit,—or to receive and otherwise dispose 
of,—said personal estate; You are hereby r cited to a 
pear ata Probate Court to be holden at Jambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
November next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is ordered to serve this citation by pub- 
lishing the same once a week, for three successive 
ve © the New ENGLAND FARMER, &@ newspaper 
— ed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
8, at least, before said Court. 
att itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
d Court, this twent — .< of oe in the 
-four. 
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WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
— Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. PW ndenlll after sect of 1 

proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 

Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto. 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price liste upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER 

Is a new article of manu- 
facture which will be ap- 
preciated by all progres- 
sive farmers and stock- 
raisers. It is a perfect 
substitute for nature, and 
enables the young calf to 
take his food slowly, and 
as nature designed it 
should be taken. Send for 
descriptive circular to 


Small & Matthews, 


21 So. Market St., Boston. 


eoplatf 
50 Elegant Satin Cards name on, 10c., Present with 
3 packs, 30c. AZTNA PRINT’G Co., Northford, Ct 

l3eop2t 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, 


AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 

Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK Co., 

aaa 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
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NTS to sell our 
Treasury of Thou 
eR Dictio: 
79 MILK ST. STON 





Sole New England Agents. 
5t44 BOSTON, Mass. 


FARMERS’ BOILERS, 
iii For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one. All orders will 
be forwarded at once any- 
where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blacks'one Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
40tf 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. lyav SALEM, MASS. 


20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 


ks 50c., your name hidden by hand 

taiging flowers on each. 560 New Im- 

rted Embessed Chromeos lie 

Techs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 

pas advertised for l0c. but each flower 

ee A completely embossed) New 

"SS Rample Book, Illustrated Premium List &c. sent FREE 
with each order. CAPITOL CARD ©0., Hartford, Cona. 
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") pes. and Kolied Gold Ye ing soe; wv packs aod 
Pearl Handle Knife $1. "Agent's Outfit 
ise, Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 


Siew York 6 New England R. R. 


FOR 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains ove Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 


warranted and are un- 





Direct connection for West Point, Poughk —— 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo i 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. ¥.C. & H. R. 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast — Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with elegant steamers “CITY 
OF WO RCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 5.30, P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 P. M. 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Ww ——. , A ‘of Summer street, corner of 
at Station, ummer street, Boston. 
—_ 2. C KENDALL, Gen. Pass. ‘Agent. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. - 

















“THE MASTER IS COME AND CALL- 
ETH FOR THEE.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Not only once He comes, 

In that dim hour, when, life and death between, 
Floats the half-liberated soul, while far 
And faint the nearer lamps and voices grow, 
And farther, fainter, rather guessed than seen, 
Glimmers the light of heaven like glimmering 

star, 
And sounds the summons which the dying know 
To be His voice whom spirits all obey ;— 
Not only then, dear Lord, but every day. 


Yes, every day He comes! 
Not in the earthly form that once He bore, 
Nor in the glorious shape which now He wears, 
In mean attire, and toil-worn painful guise 
He stands and calls beside our path, our door; 
Weary and spent He comes, His wound He bares, 
And bends on us His deep, appealing eyes, 
Which, voiceless, find a voice, and speak and say, 
“Tis 1 who call thee, child; wilt thou obey?” 


In various shapes He comes, 

When life grows difficult, and cares wax strong, 
And pain and patience prove too hard a load, 
And grief makes sorrowful the fairest noon, 
And sorrows press and crowd, an armed throng, 
And fierce temptations lurk along the road, 

And day is hot, and night falls all too soon,— 
Still in these grievous things Himself we see, 


Pe 


And puzzled, trustful murmur, “It is He! 


Be glad beeayse He comes! 
That His blest visits are of every day, 
To sweeten toil, to give that toil reward: 
And when the summons soundeth clear and low, 
Let us rebuke our lagging souls, and say, 
“It is—oh, wondrous thought !—it is the Lord 
Who dei rns to claim thy help and service so! 
Be quick, my soul, nor mar thy high estate ; 
Thy Lord and Master calls, let Him not wait.” 





The Story Celler. 


From the London Truth. 


A BOARDING-HOUSE ENGAGE- 
MENT. 





Mrs.. Harrington Williams’ was well known 
as one of the most fashionable and comforta- 
ble boarding-houses in Folkestone. It stood 
close to the Lees, with a large semi-public 
garden at the back and a glimpse of the sea 
in front. The house had what might be called 
a ‘‘superior” air. Mrs. Harrington Williams 
herself was the widow of a country parson of 
good family. From him she derived an unu- 
sually valuable collection of pictures, furni- 
ture, and household effects generally, includ- 
ing a quantity of old-fashioned plate, bearing 
the Harrington Williams crest, and a pair of 
massive silver candelabra, which, on special 
occasions, gave her dining-room a distin- 
guished air, beyond the ordinary style of 
boarding-houses. 

Although, however, the house was nearly 
always full, and the guests mostly of a good 
paying class, the business did not return a 
large profit. The expenses of an establish- 
ment of this kind, especially when conducted 
with such liberality as Mrs. Williams’, are 
necessarily high. Added to this, Mrs. Will- 
iains was encumbered by three daughters, the 
youngest of whom was now eighteen, and 
neither she nor the young ladies had much 
notion of economy. After three or four 
years, therefore, at Virginia House, Mrs. 
Williams’ position had begun to cause her 
some anxiety. 

The Misses Williams were stylish, good- 
looking girls. They added immensely to the 
attractions of Virginia House, and secured an 
unfailing supply of bachelor boarders of a 
peculiarly profitable kind. In the course of a 
season they would have half a dozen promising 
flirtations among them, but somehow they 
never got beyond flirtation. This was a dis- 
appointment to Mrs. Williams, who, when 
she condescended to start a boarding-house, 
had been intluenced by the prospect of find- 
ing an opening in life for her girls; and the 
disappointment was specially keen in the case 
of Miss Bertha, the eldest, and, in point of 
looks, at least, the flower of the flock. 

Bertha had made one conquest. When 
Messrs. Filey & Tapeham were professionally 
engaged in the settlement of the Rev. Har- 
rington Williams’ affairs, Mr. Frank Bartlett, 
their managing man, had been smitten by 
Miss Williams’ charms, and had subsequent- 
ly, on two occasions, spent his summer holi- 
day at Virginia House. But though a good- 
looking fellow and a promising solicitor, 
Bartlett was far from being an eligible parti 
in the eyes of either Miss Williams or her 
mother. There were obvious reasons for en- 
couraging him up to a certain point, but the 
young lady took good care that that point was 
never passed. 

Some little excitement was consequently 
caused among the Williamses, when, toward 
the end of August, a letter was received, dat- 
ed from a first-rate West-end club, inquiring 
whether accommodation could be at once pro- 
cured for Mr. Stuart Romney-Romney, and 
one servant. 

An answer in the affirmative was promptly 
dispatched, and a couple of days later the 
three Misses Williams, from the shelter of a 
convenient curtain at an upper window, be- 
held Mr. Stuart Romney-Romney drive up, 
accompanied by a highly respectable man 
servant, and an enormous pile of luggage. 

The new arrival turned out to be a gentle- 
manlike man of thirty-two or thirty-three 
years, with keen, dark eyes, and fairly good 
features, rather spoilt by a low forehead, 
across which his hair was brushed flat. His 
manners were at first somewhat distant and 
reserved. This, however, wore off on closer 
acquaintance, and after afew days he was 
unanimously voted a decided acquisition to 
the house. 

From the first there was naturally a good 
deal of speculation as to who Mr. Romney- 
Romney was. It happened that there were 
then staying at Virginia House, two maiden 
ladies named Horncastle, sisters of a prosper- 
ous banker in the west of Englaud. Miss 
Horncastle, being not only wealthy, but com- 
ing of a county family on her mother's side, 
was looked up to as rather an authority on 
questions of social status. 

In consultation with her sister Emilia, she 
had discovered the possibility of their new ac- 
quaintance’s connection with a certain family 
of Derbyshire Romneys. Mr. Romney-Rom- 
ney’s answers to afew questions delicately 
put to him on the subject, confirmed this 
theory ; and when, after this, Mrs. Williams 
reported that her new guest’s dressing and 
travelling paraphernalia were not only lavish- 
ly mounted in silver, but emblazoned with a 
deerhound’s head, and the motto, ‘Prisca 
fides,” the matter was settled beyond much 
doubt. 

Miss Horncastle was particularly gracious 
to the new-comer, and in his honor the two 
old ladies even went so far as to display from 
time to time various instalments of their 
family jewelry, hitherto reserved from the 
gaze of all but a select circle of female friends 
up-stairs. 

Sut the most satisfactory thing, was that 
from the first Mr. Romney-Romney paid ob- 
vious attention to Miss Williams. It was at 
once noticed that he generally contrived to 
have Bertha for a partner at lawn-tennis, and 
that more frequently than not he was at her 
side when he walked with the ladies upon the 
Lees of an afternoon or evening, or when mu- 
sic was going on in the drawing-room after 
dinner. And it was quite certain that these 
attentions met with no discouragement from 
any quarter. 

About a week after Mr. Romney-Romney’s 
arrival, Mr. Frank Bartlett came down for 
his annual holiday. Within the last few 
weeks Bartlett had been admitted to the firm 
of Filey & Tapeham, and now he arrived with 
some hope of inducing Bertha to share his im- 
proved lot. It did not, however, take him 
long to discover the state of the case. Had 
he been wanting in the natural readiness of a 
man in his condition to detect a rival, he 
would have been quickly enlightened by the 
change demeanor of Mrs. Williams and her 
family. Hitherto he had at least been treat- 
ed with considerable friendliness ; now, doubt- 
less owing partly to the inopportune time of 
his arrival, he found himself received with 
marked coldness. 

It was natural, therefore, that Mr. Bartlett 
should not take very cordially to Mr. Rom- 
ney-Romney. This, however, was not due 
solely to jealousy. Before he had been many 
hours in Folkestone, an idea crossed his mind 
that he had seen his rival’s face before—he 
could not recall when or where—but the idea 
became more confirmed every time he looked 
at Mr. Romney-Romney; and, working on 
his natural prejudice, caused him to entertain 
vague suspicions as to that gentleman’s ante- 
cedents. 

After he had been a couple of days at Vir- 
ginia House, bis doubts took more definite 
shape, and a plan occurred to him for setting 
them at rest, for assistance in which he de- 
termined to apply to Kate Williams. Kate 
and he had always been on friendly terms, 
and, from one or two chance expressions, he 
suspected that she was by no means charmed 
with her brother-in-law in prospect. 

‘‘Kate,” he said, taking the bull by the 
horns, ‘‘I want to ask youa question about 
Mr. Romney-Romney. Who is he? What 
does your mother know about him ?” 

‘‘As much as she does about most of the 
people who come here,” Kate replied. ‘tHe 
gave a good reference, and he pays his bill 
regularly. Come, Frank, you may not be 
fond of him, but you can't deny that he isa 
gentleman.” 

‘Gentleman or not,” said Bartlett, ‘there 
is something about him that puzzles me. 
Now don’t laugh—I am perfectly serious, and 
Ihave come to you because I want your 
help.” 

“My help ?” asked Kate, in surprise. 

“Yes. T want you to get me his photo- 
graph. I have a notion that I have met him 
before, and I should like to ask my partner, 
Tapebam, if he remembers him.” 

‘Mr. Romney-Romney has not got a pho- 


.” answered Kate. ‘‘Mabel was ask- 
ing him for one the other night, and he told 
her that he had never been photographed 
since he was a boy. He said quite seriously 
that he had such a nervous horror of being 
taken that he could not sit.” 

‘Fiddlesticks !” ejaculated Bartlett. 

‘But I tell you what we have got,” Kate 
went on, evidently taken with the idea of as- 
sisting in a mystery. ‘‘Mabel 
took a sketch of his one evening while 
he was playing bezique with Bertha. It’s a 
splendid likeness—quite as good as a photo- 
graph. She put it away somewhere, and I 
have no doubt I could find it.” 

Bartlett said he should like to have it; and, 
to his delight, a little later in the evening 
Kate took an opportunity of handing the por- 
trait to him privately. It proved to bea 
rough, but very characteristic likenes of the 
original; and that same evening Mr. Bartlett 
posted it to Mr. Tapeham, with a short state- 
ment of the circumstances which led to his 
sending it. 

Mrs. Williams had felt rather annoyed with 
Mr. Bartlett for intruding himself at this 
crisis in Bertha’s fortunes; but it really 
seemed as if his arrival had stimulated Mr. 
Romney-Romney’s attachment. On the day 
after Mr. Bartlett’s arrival, which was Sun- 
day, Mr. Romney-Romney escorted the la- 
dies to church, and walked home with Miss 
Williams. On Monday they were together 
all the morning upon the beach, watching the 
arrival of the Boulogne boat. When, on the 
same evening, Frank Bartlett was holding the 
above conversation with Kate Williams in a 
corner of the drawing-room after dinner, 
every lady in the room was aware that Bertha 
oad Se. Romney-Romney were sitting tete-a- 
tete in the conservatory down stairs. Pres- 
ently they walked up and down for half an 
hour in front of the sea, and ten minutes after 
they came in Mrs. Williams knew that her 
eldest daughter had promised to become Mrs. 
Romney-Romney. 

By breakfast-time the next morning the 
news was known all over the house, and 
Bertha was receiving the congratulations of 
her friends. Miss Horncastle came among 
the first. Bartlett came, too, and managed 
to put a fairly good face upon the ceremony. 

ow that the blow had fallen, Mr. Bartlett 
found himself undergoing a certain revulsion 
of feeling toward Mr. Romney-Romney, and 
it was not long before he even found himself 
hoping that nothing unfavorable to that gen- 
tleman would come of his letter to his part- 
ner. Ile could not help seeing what a griev- 
ous disappointment it would be to the family 
if their prize should not turn out to be all it 
was taken for. This view struck him all the 
more after he had exchanged a few words 
with Kate on the subject of her sister's en- 
gagement. 

During the last day or two he had found 
himself a good deal in the society of the 
second Miss Williams. She was a lively, 
amiable girl—the best of the three, most peo- 
ple thought—and her mother’s right hand in 
the management of the house. Mr. Bartlett 
was quite surprised to find how blind he had 
hitherto been to her good qualities. 

Consequently, when Mr. Romney-Romney 
confided to him, over their after-dinner cigar, 
that he was thinking of taking the Misses 
Williams and their mother to spend a day at 
Boulogne, and invited Bartlett to be of the 
party, Frank entered into the scheme without 
any reluctance. 

‘**I see from the time-tables that either of 
the next two or three days will suit us,” Mr. 
Romney-Romney remarked; ‘‘but Thursday 
will give us the longest time there. I shall 
invite some more people to join us and we 
will have a regular big party in honor of the 
auspicious event.” 

The scheme was further mooted at break- 
fast-time on the following day. Unfortunate- 
ly for Mr. Romney-Romney’s idea of ‘‘a regu- 
lar big party,” it appeared that a large por- 
tion of the company, consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Boxall and their three children, bad al- 
ready arranged to go to Canterbury by coach 
on Thursday. The Rev. Septimus Macrory, 
with his wife and sister, were going with 
them, and their places on the coach were al- 
ready booked. 

Miss Horncastle, however, after some little 
persuasion, consented on behalf of herself and 
sister, to honor the party, always providing 
the weather and the sea were propitious. 
The last two visitors— Mr. Huntley, a middle- 
aged bachelor of jovial disposition, and Mr. 
Octavius Prout, a vacuous youth from the 


Stock Exchange, at present hopelessly vic- | 


timized by Mabel Williams—promised to join 
the excursion as a matter of course. 


This was the second day since Bartlett had | 


written to his partner. No answer awaited 
him, however; and, as time went on, and he 


found himself under the influence of Kate, | 


more and more interested in the happiness pf 
the Williams family, he began to hope de- 
voutly that he would hear no more of Mr. 
Romney-Romney’s portrait. 

On the Thursday morning, which dawned 
bright and calm, and everything desirable, 
the Boulogne party were on the move early. 
The Louise Dagmar, which was to carry them 
for their trip, started at 9:30, and it was de- 
sirable to be on board in good time, in order 
to secure places before the arrival of the tidal 
train from London. Consequently there was 
rather a scamper over breakfast. 

Frank Bartlett came in late from his morn- 
ing swim. A note for him lay on the table; 
he recognized his partner's handwriting, but 
in his hurry was obliged to slip the envelope 
into his pocket unopened. Before he had fin- 
ished breakfast, carriages came to take them 
down to the harbor ; and in the bustle of get- 
ting away, and the anxiety of looking after 
Kate Williams’ cloak and parasol, and other 
small belongings, his letter, for the moment, 
slipped his memory. 

They found themselves in capital time. 
When they reached the boat, and comfortable 
places had been secured for the ladies on 
deck, it still wanted twenty minutes to the 
time of starting. Mr. Romney-Romney was 
then seen whispering something to Bertha, 
and presently he hurried off to the shore. 

“Why, where has he gone?” asked Mrs. 
Williams. 

“To get me some flowers,” answered 
Bertha. ‘I told him not to go, but he said 
there was plenty of time. Oh, I do hope he 
won't be late! Mr. Bartlett, do you think 
he will ?” 

‘*‘He need not,” said Bartlett. ‘There is 
a shop just across the harbor. He could go 
there and back in ten minutes if he choose to 
run.” 

Shortly after, the train from London came 
in, and for the next ten minutes they were all 
busy watching the continental tourists swarm- 
ing on board. When, however, at the end of 
a quarter of an hour, Mr. Romney-Romney 
had not returned, the ladies manifested con- 
siderable uneasiness. The passengers were 
all on board, the pile of luggage on the quay 
was being rapidly reduced; and yet he did 
not appear. 

As the harbor clock struck the half hour, 
and the steam whistle roared out lustily, 
Bertha Williams stood up and looked toward 
the quay, biting her lips nervously. ‘The last 
portmanteau came thundering down on deck, 
and the gangway was drawn up. ‘There was 
an interchange of signals between the Captain 
and the shore, a shout or two, and a splash 
as the cables were cast off, and then a quiver 
ran through the boat, and the quay suddenly 
appeared to move away, and Bertha dropped 
back in her chair with a sob which would not 
be repressed, for they were off, and Mr. 
Romney-Romney was left behind. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” said Bartlett to the 
ladies generally, ‘‘Perhaps he has slipped 
on board and gone below. I will go and 
look.” 

He had not much faith in his own theory, 
but he moved away as he spoke, and looked 
through every part of the steamer. He was 
soon convinced that their friend was not on 
board. At this point he suddenly remembered 
the letter in his pocket. He hurriedly broke 
the seal, and read as follows : 


Dear Bartietr:—lI was playing the truant yes- 
terday, or should have answered yours sooner. 
The portrait you send looks uncommonly like our 
old friend Harris, alias “Romany,” of the South- 
eastern Bank case. I have sent the picture on to 
Scotland Yard for further inquiry, and will let you 
know the result. Meanwhile keep your eyes open, 
and don’t let Mr. Romney-Romney give you the 
slip. He is pretty sure to know you. 

Yours truly, LAURENCE TAPEHAM. 


“‘Confound it all! he has given me the 
slip,” muttered Bartlett to himself. He re- 
membered Mr. Romney-Romney well enough 
now, and as his mind ran over the events of 
the last few days, he began to have a general 
idea that something was wrong, though he 
was unable to see clearly in what direction. 
The first suspicion, however, which crossed 
his mind, led him to go at once to Kate Will- 
iams and inquire privately who was left in 
charge of Virginia House. 

What he learned from Kate gave his suspi- 
cions more definite shape. It appeared that 
‘‘James,” Mrs. Williams’ man-of-all-work, 
had gone out for the day, taking with him 
Maria, the upper house-maid, with whom he 
was ‘keeping company.” Mr. Romney- 
Romney hi had ed this, like the 
rest of the excursion. He had made presents 
to all the servants in honor of his engagement, 
and had condescended to ask, as a personal 
favor, that James and Maria might be allowed 
to go and visit friends at Dover. There re- 
mained the cook and the under housemaid, 
and, of course, Kate added, Walters—Mr. 
Romney-Romney’s man. ; 

‘Ah, I forgot him!” said Bartlett to him- 
self. ‘*That makes twotoreckon with. And 
as likely as not they have murdered the two 
women, and are now rifling the house at their 
leisure, while we are hung up on board this 
confounded steamer.” 

There was just one chance of being even 
with Mr. Romney-Romney, yet. While he 
was looking regretfully at the English coast, 





now rapidl down astern, Bartlett 
bethought aap say J morning steamer from 











Boulogne was due to start somewhere about 
the time that the boat from Folkstone came 
in. He at once made his way to the Captain 
of the Louise Dagmar, and interrogated that 
officer as to the chance of catching the boat 
back. 

If they were up to time at Boulogne, the 
Captain said, there would be ten minutes be- 
fore the other steamer started. Unluckily, 
however, they had been five minutes late in 
getting off, and had lost another three min- 
utes through a smack passing across their 
bows, coming out of the harbor. On the 
other hand, they had one of the fastest boats 
on the service, anda good tide under her. 
With luck, the Captain told Bartlett, he might 
do it. 

After that, there was nothing to be done 
but to return to the ladies and endeavor to 
beguile the next hour with small talk. It 
was as anxious and exciting an hour as Bart- 
lett had ever passed. And he found himself 
continually relapsing into vacant silence as 
he mentally timed the stroke of the engines, 
or measured the seemingly endless distance 
between the ship and the French coast. 

When at last the Boulogne harbor came in 
sight, he was fain to bolt away from his 
friends, and take up a position in the bows. 
From that point of vantage he descried to his 
relief the smoke of a steamer within the har- 
bor. A moment later he learned from one of 
the crew that the Louise Dagmar, after one of 
the best passages on record, was in nearly five 
minutes before her time. 

Bartlett never quite knew how he got on 
board the other steamer, still less what ex- 
cuses he made to his party for this second de- 
sertion. All he dads remembered was his 
arrival, perspiring and breathless, on board 
the Folkestone boat about half a minute be- 
fore she cast off. 

It was barely one o’clock when he found 
himself jumping on shore again in Folkestone 
harbor. In the meantime he had planned his 
next operations very carefully. The first step 
was to drive to the police-station and obtain 
the assistance of an Inspector and constable 
in plain clothes. The three alighted just be- 
fore they came in sight of Virginia House. 
After sending the constable round to watch 
the house from the back, Bartlett and the In- 
spector advanced to the frontdoor. Contrary 
to custom, it was shut, but Bartlett hada 
latch-key in his pocket, and they effected an 
entrance without difficulty or noise. They at 
once became aware of a large pile of Ingeage 
in the hall, portmanteaus, trunks, and pack- 
ing-cases being heaped up indiscriminately ; 
so, on seeing this, the Inspector changed his 
plan of operations. Upon a sign from him 
they retired cautiously, closing the door again 
noiselessly behind them, and took up their 
position in a narrow side street. 

They were none too soon. Scarcely were 
they out of sight, when Walters drove up in a 
large, roomy fly. He led the way into the 
house, and was soon busily engaged, with the 
flyman, in removing what Bartlett's compan- 
ion spoke of as the ‘‘swag.” As the boxes 
and portmanteaus mounted up, Bartlett be- 
came impatient, but still the Inspector bided 
his time. 

At last Mr. Romney-Romney appeared on 
the steps, arrayed in a suit of fashionably-cut 
garments, and carrying a rather pretty travel- 
ling bag, which Bartlett recognized as his 
own. ‘Then, at a given signal, the two police- 
men darted forward, and just as he was di- 
recting the coachman to drive to ‘‘Shorn- 
cliffe station, Dover side,” Mr. Romney-Rom- 
ney found himself, with his confederate, in 
| the grasp of the law. 
| 





An hour or two later the cook and house- 
maid came back in a state of considerable ex- 
citement. ‘They had been escorted down to 

| Sandgate by the affable Mr. Walters, who, 


| after setting them down to a lunch at a small 
|inn, had suddenly left them to speak toa 
| friend who was passing down the street, and 
| had forgotten to return. They assisted Bart- 
| lett to unpack Mr. Romney-Romney’s lug- 
| gage. 

* *” * ” * * 


Miss Kate is now Mrs. Bartlett, but Miss 
| Bertha is still unmarried, though from her at- 
titude toward one or two gentlemen boarders, 
| there is no reason to suppose that she is not 
inconsolable for the loss of Mr. Romney-Rom- 


| ney. 


A BABY MARTYR. 





BY DERRICK DODD, 


The stage was descending a sloping hill- 
side on the road between Santa Barbara and 
| the Ojal, the horses walking with painful ex- 
| actness in the middle of the deep ruts, and 
glancing with occasional nervous distrust at 
the border of rank-looking grass on either 
side of the way. ‘The constant rains, alter- 
nating with fierce suns, had rendered the 

whole soil a continuous, puffy, spongy mass, 
|and more than once they had passed by the 
decaying, half-sunken carcasses of stock mired 

within easy reach of the driver's whip. 
As the stage took an extra heavy rut, a 
| faint whimper, from a burdle carried by a 
woman on the back seat, reminded the passen- 
gers of the presence of a baby. 

‘That puts me in mind,” said an erect, 
gray-whiskered man in the front seat, ‘‘of a 
queer experience a lot of us army fellows had 
with a baby way back in—in—” 

‘In 64, Major,” put in a handsome young 
lady of about twenty, who sat beside the 
speaker, and who had received the undivided 
attention of a couple of drummers on the back 
seat, they evidently taking her for the old 
gentleman's daughter. 

‘‘Won't you tell us about it, sir?” said one 
of the pair, ingratiatingly, all the lady pas- 
sengers, married and single, indorsing the re- 
quest. 

‘“‘Well,” said the Major, with a retrospec- 
| tive smile, ‘‘you see I was stationed at Fort 
| Laramie at the time, and was sent with a de- 
tachment of twenty-five men to escort General 
Whipple, who was visiting the fort, and his 
staff to another post about 400 miles further 
north. The country was full of Indians, on 
the war path, but we didn’t mind them so 
much as the weather, which was simply fear- 
ful. Snow breast high, and a steady norther 
blowing that would cut the eyes out of you. 
We struggled along somehow for a pall i of 
days, but finally the snow began to fall again, 
and we lost the trail. The whole party was 
just on the point of giving up for good, when 
one of the scouts came in to report that he had 
found, a few miles further on, a certain log 
house and stockade that we had been aiming 
for. Of course, that braced us up once more, 
and we soon reached the house and started up 
a roaring fire, you may suppose. As the men 
were bringing in their last armfuls of wood, 
they heard a faint call for help on the wind. 
A forlorn hope volunteered to go out and see 
what was the matter, and pretty soon they 
brought in an emigrant family whose teams 
had got snowed in, and who had just about 
lain down to die some half mile from the 
house. There was the father, three boys, a 
little girl carrying a kitten, and the mother 
with a small baby wrapped in a dozen shawls.” 

‘Dear, dear me,” exclaimed the lady pas- 
sengers in chours. 

“The log house had a small room in one 
corner, and we gave that to the poor family 
and made them comfortable. That night it 
blew a gale, and the wind swept the trail so 
clear that the emigrants decided to push on 
South. Our party concluded to wait another 
day for the weather to settle, and well enough 
it was, as the snow began again. Some time 
during the next evening, one of the officers 
happened to go into the room that had been 
occupied by the emigrant family, when he 
beast a sort of low cry, and going towards a 
bunk, saw something move inside a bundle 
lying there wrapped up in an old red 
shawl! —” 

‘‘A blue shawl, Major,” interrupted the 
young lady, merrily. 

“So it was,” said the old officer, glancing 
fondly at his companion. ‘He was a brave 
fellow, that lieutenant; but he ran out to us 
as pale as death. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘in 
the excitement of getting away those people 
have left their baby.’ 

«You never saw such a scared lot of men in 
your life. There we were, snowed in, three 
hundred miles from civilization, with a baby! 
—a grizzly bear would have been more wel- 
come.” 

“Oh! you horrid thing,” sniffed the mother 
on the back seat. 

‘**You don’t seem to grapple with the pro 
osition, ma’am,” explained the Major. ‘On 
canvassing the matter, we discovered that 
there wasn’t but one married man in the 
whole command, and he, as luck would have 
it, had never hada baby. We didn't have 
any more idea how to take care of a baby than 
the man in the moon. Oh! it was dreadful!” 
and the Major wiped the perspiration from his 
face at the mere recollection. 

‘Had the poor darling been all that day 
without anything to eat?” indignantly in- 

uired a young bride who sat up with the 

river. 

“To drink, you mean,” said the Major. 

‘That was just it. There wasn’t even a can 
of condensed milk in the outfit, so we went 
into a council of war as to the proper thing to 
give it to eat. One officer aid that flour and 
water was the correct thing. Captain Brown 
insisted on milk. Boggs thought that meat 
chopped up fine would answer. Somebody 
else argued that the proper ration for a bab 
was sugar tied up in a rag somehow. 
young ensign believed that they sucked the 
uice out of a piece of rubber, so to speak, 
while old Whipple stuck it out that babies 
were fed exclusively on paregoric. You nev- 
er heard such a wrangle.” 

«And the poor little creature suffering all 
that time,” murmured the mother, wiping a 
tear off her nose. 

“The result was that we coaet to make 
an impartial mixture of all things, on 
the theory that if one missed fire the others 








would sort of counteract it, as it were. So 


we made a sort of stew in a coffee which 
included a whole bottle of orie from the 
medicine chest, for most of us rather leaned 


toward Whipple's ideas after all. Then we 
hunted up a small tin funnel used for filling 


the whiskey keg.” 

““What was that for?” the lady pas- 
sengers, who by this time had worked them- 
selves into a state of suppressed fury. 

‘‘Why, to run the compound into the baby 
with, so as not to spill it,” continued the 
Major ern “So when the Committee on 
Pap concluded the mixture was cool enough, 
we started in to feed the—” 

“T wonder it didn't kill you,” interrupted 
the bride, looking knowingly at the Major's 
companion. ‘Of course I can see how it all 
turned out. You were the baby, and the 
Major brought you up and married you.” 

‘Just wait till I finish,” went on the Major. 
«Just as we started for the bunk there was a 
terrible crash of firing, followed by a yell that 
would have curdled your blood. We were 
attacked by the ‘Paches. They had sur- 
rounded us on snow shoes. Of course we 
had to jump to our guns, and it was just nip 
and tuck all that night to keep them off. At 
daylight our repeating rifles were too much 
for them, and they finally cleared out with a 
heavy loss.” 

“And the baby?” cried the whole stage, 
while even the driver put on the brake and 
turned around to listen. 

‘Then we thought of the baby,” said the 
Major, solemnly, ‘‘and we all went in to look 
at it. The bundle still lay on the bunk, and 
it was motionless. The shawl was stained 
with blood, and we saw that a chance arrow 
had come through a loophole and literally 
transfixed it.” 

“Oh, you heartless things!” sobbed the 


bride, while the mother on the back seat | 


hugged her treasure convulsively, and burst 
into tears. 


‘‘We had lost a private, and two others | 


badly wounded,” went on the old soldier 
softly, ‘‘but I can tell you we all felt like 


murderers as we stood with our hats off in | 


that little room, and a tear stole down over 
more than one powder-grimed cheek as the 
old General leaned over and gently opened 
the little bundle.” 

‘‘And was it quite dead?” asked a mining 
man who was pretending not to cry. 

“Quite dead—quite dead. But you see it 
wasn’t a baby at all, but the kitten that the 
little emigrant girl had forgotten,” concluded 
the Major. ‘‘That’s all. I believe, and— 
ahem—lI think, daughter, I'll get out and 
walk to the top of this hill.” 

And then Major got out, followed by some 
indistinct remark referring to his eyes, on the 
part of the driver, that seemed to be fully con- 
curred in by the rest of the passengers. 





General Miscellany. 


From Good Cheer. 


“NOW I LAY ME.” 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





When I pass from earth away, 
Palsied though I be, and gray, 
May my spirit keep so young, 
That my failing, faltering tongue, 
Lisp that prayer so dear to me, 
Whispered at my mother’s knee : 


“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Passing to eternal rest, 
On the loving Parent breast, 
“T pray the Lord my soul to keep,” 
From all danger, safe and calm, 
In the hollow of His palm. 


“If I should die before I wake,”’ 
Drifting with abated breath 
Out from slumber into death, 


“T pray the Lord my soul to take,” 
From the body’s chain set free, 
Sheltered in eternity. 


Simple prayer of trust and truth, 
Taught me in my early youth, 


Let my soul its beauty keep, 
When I lay me down to sleep. 





STRANGE ANTIPATHIES IN DOGS. 


Some years ago a lady, who was a friend of 
our family, possessed a beautiful black-and- 
tan ‘‘King Charles” called Prinney. A most 
engaging and affectionate creature, he never 
showed the smallest symptoms of temper, or 
anything disagreeable save in one thing, and 
that was a fixed antipathy to a particular mel- 
ody. Music generally, either vocal or instru- 
mental, he never took the smallest notice of, 
or exhibited the slightest dislike to; but if 
any one played, sang, whistled, or even 
hummed the well-known and popular duet 
from the opera of Norma, known by the name 
of Si, fin’ al ora, no matter where he was or 
what he was doing, he would start up and 
commence the most dismal howling, with his 
nose elevated in the air. If the music did not 
cease on this melancholy and earnest appeal, 
he would make frantic efforts to get out of the 
room, rearing on his hind-legs, scratching vio- 
lently at the door, and continuing his howl- 
ling until some one opened the door and let 
him out. 

We took great pains to investigate this cu- 
rious antipathy, but could never arrive at any- 
thing like a satisfactory conclusion. As be- 
fore stated, the dog never objected to music 
generally, as many dogs have been known to 
do, nor even to single airs closely resembling 
the ‘‘Norma” melody ; but so soon as we com- 
menced that one—even though we purposely 
jumbled it up with some other—he would in- 
stantly detect it, and take his part of the 
‘thowling obligato” with an energy and deter- 
mination which nothing could stop. 

I‘ had been suggested that the dog bad on 
some particular occasion been severely beaten 
or ill-treated when this melody was either 
played or sung, and thus it was painfully im- 
pressed on the dog’s mind and memory. But 
this could not have been the case, for my 
friend had received him as a puppy, and cer- 
tainly never ill-treated him or even whipped 
him. What, therefore, could have been the 
peculiar connection in the dog’s mind between 
this one particular melody and some fear of 
ill-usage or pain—for nothing but such a rec- 
ollection could have caused his piteous howl- 
ing, which always indicated intense fear or 
dread—is a mystery, and one which it seems 
impossible to solve or even explain on any 
reasonable grounds. 

The following anecdote somewhat resem- 
bles the last, inasmuch as the peculiar antipa- 
thy shown is also in connection with music, 
although not to any particular melody, as in 
Prinney’s case. 

A little white terrier belonging to my 
grandfather had a peculiar antipathy to the 
pianoforte, for as soon as any one began to 
play, Rose would walk into the middle of the 
room, and then quietly seating herself, facing 
the instrument, elevate her nose and com- 
mence a long series of howlings, but without 
any display of anger or temper, or any at- 
tempt to run away. It might have been her 
own original way of expressing applause, or 
approbation of pianoforte playing in general, 
for it should be especially noted that no other 
music, vocal or instrumental, ever affected 
the dog. 

Musical friends, one with his flute, another 
with his fiddle, often came in, but Rose never 
took notice of either of these until the piano- 
forte began; then at once began her demon- 
stration. Now, what could have caused this 
curious antipathy—if it was an actual antipa- 
thy—to the sound of one particular musical 
instrument ? 

The dog was born and bred at a farm house 
in Surrey, and farmhouses in those ponerse 
days never possessed such an unheard-of lux- 
ury as a pianoforte ; and therefore, until she 
came into my grandfather's keeping—and she 
came direct from Surrey—she could never 
have heard the sound of such an instrument. 
How, then, are we to explain her singular 
procedure? I fear it is only another ‘‘dog 
mystery,” and must ever remain so. 

A third, and certainly most remarkable case 
of musical antipathy is all the more singular 
because it was not exhibited toward any spec- 
ial melody or instrument, but toward one par- 
ticular person only—a lady. The dog—a 
beautifuf and very amiable Clumber spaniel— 
belonged to an uncle of ours, who always 
brought Wag with him whenever he paid us a 
visit, for the dog was a universal favorite ; 
but, unluckily, he had always to be put out of 
the room when one of tke ladies of our family 
was going to sing, because he seemed to have 
a violent antipathy, not to music or singing 
generally, but only to the voice of this lady; 
and what is perhaps still more odd, he always 
seemed, personally, to be very fond of her; 
but the moment she began to sing, he would 
start up and begin whining, growling, and at 
last barking, gradually increasing in force un- 
til he got toa grand fortissimo. He would 
run up in front of the lady, and get so angry, 
that any one would have supposed he was go- 
ing to fly ather. But this he never attempted, 
and, as the Scotch say, ‘‘His bark was waur 
than his bite.” 

This lady possessed a brilliant soprano 
voice; and it has been suggested that the 
clear, ringing, penetrating tones must have 
produced a peculiar vibration or sensation, 
perhaps causing sharp pain, in the dog’s ears, 
which might have d his extraordinary 
action, for it must be remembered that this 
lady’s voice, and hers alone, produced the 
effect described. 

The next case of unreasoning antipathy was 
that of a very handsome half-bred bull-terrier, 
called Charley. He belonged to a friend of 
ours, the vicar of a beautiful parish in Kent, 
and was an affectionate, good-tempered dog, 
never known to bite, snarl, growl, or do any- 
thing disagreeable to his friends. He would 
or tery = Ape the children on the vicar- 
age lawn by the hour together, and never lose 
his , though often sorely tried by the 

ess nome, of his little playmates. 
Yet too, had his peculiarity, which was, 








that if any one—master, friend, or stranger— 





approached him rubbing the palins of bis 
hands slowly together, and at the same time 
repeating his name very deliberately, ‘‘Char- 
ley, Charley,” the dog would instantly get 
into a state of wild fury. He would bark 
violently, until the bark ended in that pecu- 
liar sort of scream often noticed in small dogs 
when greatly excited or angered. He would 
make a rush at the offending person, and then 
suddenly retreat backwards, throwing out his 
fore-paws with sudden jerks at each bark; 
and altnough the person might cease the ac- 
tion, yet it cree be some time before Char- 
ley recovered his usual equanimity, going 
about the room uttering little short barks, 
and a sort of odd sound between the end of a 
growl and the beginning of a whine ! 

When this curious antipathy was first no- 
ticed, it so much surprised and interested the 
vicar—who was a devoted lover of animals— 
thas he took a great amount of trouble to try 
to find out what could have been the original 
cause. He thought the dog might have been 
taught this merely as a clever trick; but he 
could never procure any evidence to show that 
such had been the case on the part of any one 
in the vicarage or village. What could have 
caused these extraordinary bursts of passion 
and anger at so simple an act as merely rub- 
bing the palms of the hands together? There 
was nothing in the act itself calculated to ir- 
ritate or frighten any animal, and therefore 
the greater the mystery at the strange effect 
produced. As the vicar could discover noth- 
ing through his investigations, he had to ‘‘ac- 
cept the inevitable,” and come to the conclu- 
sion that it was unaccountable.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 








| 


| those relative to the use as food in China, of 
| certain animals. 





| DUNGEON LIFE. 

| A Peculiar Brooch---A Count who was Im- 
prisoned Fifteen Years. 

| A writer in the New York Teleyram nar- 
rates the following :— 

There is or was lately a Polish lady, the 
| Countess of K , living in Paris. She 
| wears a very singular brooch. It is encircled 
| by twenty precious stones, on a ground of 
| dark-blue enamel, covered in the centre by 
| glass. And what does this brooch contain ? 
A portrait or a lock of hair? No, only four 
common pins, bent together in the form of a 
star! And she wears this in memory of her 
| husband, a Polish nobleman, who was put in- 
to prison because he was thought to be a se- 
cret enemy to the government. It was a dark, 
deep dungeon, far down under the ground. 
He had no one to speak to, for no one was 
| allowed to see him but the keeper of the pris- 

on, and he of course was not permitted to 
converse with his prisoner. Days, weeks, 
months passed on, and he was still left in his 
| dungeon. Ile was most miserable, and feared 
that he should lose his senses, for his reason 
| seemed to be giving way. Oh, if he had only 
| some hope—some one thing to relieve his mis- 
ery! Feeling all over his coat one day, he 
| found four pins, and he actually wept for joy, 
yet what could four pins be to him? He took 
them from his coat and threw them down 
| on the floor of his dungeon, and then he went 
| down on his hands and knees and felt all over 
the floor till he found them again. When he 
had succeeded in this, he scattered them again 
on the floor, and could you have gone into his 
dungeon you would have found him groping 
on his hands and knees for his four pins. 
When, after six years’ imprisonment, he was 








set free, they still found him groping in the | 


dark for his four pins. It was all his work. 


Nor would he leave his prison without taking | 


his pins with kim. ‘They were his best friends, 
because they had given him something to do 
in his solitude and confinement, and his coun- 
tess had them made into a brooch, which she 
valued more than gold. They had preserved 
her husband's reason. 

The following is one of the most affecting 
records in existence. It is from Count Gon- 
falonieri’s account of his imprisonment in the 
fortress of Spielberg. above the town of Brunn 
in Moravia, for a political offence in the reign 
of the Emperor Francis of Austria, who died 
in 1835. Tle was an Italian, and had 
spired to dispossess the Austrians at Milan: 
‘*l am an old man now, but by fifteen years 
my soul is younger than my body! Fifteen 
years I existed, (for I did not live, it was not 
lite), in the self-same dungeon, ten feet 
square. I)uring six years I had a companion ; 
during nine I was alone! I never rightly dis- 
tinguished the face of him who shared my 

| captivity in the eternal twilight of our cell. 
The first year we talked incessantly together. 


gone, over and over again. ‘The next we 
communicated to each other our thoughts and 
ideas on all subjects. The third year we had 
no ideas to communicate—we were beginning 
| to lose the power of reflection. 

| ‘The fourth, at the interval of a month or 
so, we would open our lips to ask each other 
if it were indeed possible that the world went 
on as gay and bustling as when we formed a 
portion of mankind. The fifth we were silent. 
lhe sixth he was taken away—-I never knew 
where—to execution, or liberty—but I was 
glad he was gone; even solitude were better 
than that dim, vacant face. After that I was 
alone. Only one event broke in upon my 
nine years’ misery. One day—it must have 
been a year or two after my companion left 
me—the dungeon door was opened and a 
voice, from whom proceeding I know not, 
uttered these words: ‘By order of his Im- 
perial Majesty, I intimate to you that your 
wife died a year ago.” They but flung this 
great agony in upon me and left me alone 
with it.” 

The companion for six years with Count 
Gonfalonieri was a Frenchman, Count An- 
dryane, who has since published some mem- 
ories of his own life (**Memoires d'un Prison- 


nier d’Etat, par Comte Alexander Andry- | 


ane.’ ) Ile mentions that Count Gonfalonieri 
was liberated at the emperor's death in 1835, 
and sent to the United States, from whence 
he returned to Austria. There, broken down 
by sorrow and suffering, he wandered about a 


few years, and died at Urain, December, | 


1846. Count Andryane adds the touching 
was allowed to receive letters from his wife, 
and when she was dying she wrote several 
letters, dating them at different periods, that 
be might, when delivered, think she was still 
alive. This tender, loving kindness was, 
however, cruelly frustrated by the sudden in- 
formation of her death so brutally conveyed 
by order of the emperor. , . 


WHAT DO THE CHINESE EAT? 


When I was at Lake View, in August, at 
the New England Assembly, and having a | 
‘real nice time” telling the children about | 
China in the headquarters of the C. Y. F. R. | 
U., one day, I was accosted by a bright little | 
girl, who wished to know ‘‘what people eat 
in China, and whether those dreadful stories 
about eating rats were true.” 

I answered as well as afew words would 
serve me, but did not satisfy the curiosity of 
the eager inquirer. Later, I devoted a half 
hour to talking about the ‘Daily Food of 
the Chinese,” to some forty boys and girls; 
and here I repeat the matter for the sake of 
others curious to learn the truth—trusting a 
little natural indignation and plain speaking 
may be excused me. 

Americans are fond of wonderful stories. 
Nothing pleases them more than to hear 
something revolting or strange about other 
people. Nations and races who resemble 
themselves, are not worth attention. Hence, 
travellers—knowing fellows, all of them— 
possibly find it profitable to startle them with 
accounts as marvellous as they are false. Not 
that these accounts are always wholly untrue, 
but that solitary instances and occurrences are 
magnified to represent habits and customs of 
a whole people. 

Belonging to this class of accounts, are 


I find that many Americans 
believe that dog soup, cat fricassee and rat a la 
mode, are to be found daily on every table in 
the Empire. The fact is that there are some 
yeculiar people in China, as elsewhere, credu- 
fois and superstitious ; and some of these be- 
lieve that the flesh of those animals I have 
mentioned possesses medicinal properties. 
For instance, some silly women believe that 
the flesh of rats restores the hair. Some be- 
lieve that dog meat, also cat meat, renews the 
blood, and quacks often prescribe it. Then 
it is also true that there are very poor people 
who have no money to buy proper food, and 
therefore subsist upon what they can get, 
rather than starve. But I have lived fifteen 
years of my life in China, and have had expe- 
rience at public banquets, social dinners and 
ordinary meals, and in company with all 
classes of people, but I have never seen cat, 
dog or rat, served in any form whatever. 

‘‘What then do the Chinese eat ?” 

Our gardens are prodigal of vegetables ; 
our ponds, rivers and lakes swarm with fish ; 
our farm-yards are crowded with pigs, land 
fowls, ducks and geese; our fields are gilded 
three times every year with ripening rice. In 
some sections of the Empire wheat and bar- 
ley are produced; but rice is our usual sub- 
stitute for bread. These articles make up 
the everyday food of the people. But there 
are certain things unknown to your tables 
that are considered great delicacies by every- 
body, one of which I have told you about al- 
ready — edible birds’ nests. Another is 
sharks’ fins. 

The Chinese do not keep many cows, and 
it is true that beef is not esteemed as good as 
pork, and that many will not eat beef on ac- 
count of religious scruples. Milk, butter and 
cheese are almost unknown articles of diet. 
The Chinese think it is robbing the calves to 
take milk frem the cows.— Yan Phou Lee, in 
November Wide Awake. 





A Savr Roap-sep.—A Cheyenne letter 
to the Boston Courier, says: ‘There isa 





con- | 


We related our past lives, our joys forever | 





road in laying the track to the salt mine, have 
been obliged to grade the road for 1200 feet 
with blocks of these beautiful lumps of salt 
crystals. This is the first instance of a rail- 
road road-bed being laid and ballasted on 
salt, of which we have any = The 
sea that once rolled over this place, dried up, 
and left a vast bed of salt about fifty miles in 
length. The quality is superb, and supply 
inexhaustible. Grasshoppers of enormous 
size, and giant centipedes, have been pickled 
in this chloride of sodium, and are to-day, 
after the lapse of centuries, in full size and 

fection of shape. This vast salt-bed will 
o valuable to the reducers of ore in Califor- 
nia, Arizona and New Mexico, and can be 
supplied in boundless quantities. 





A MARVELLOUS LITTLE STREAM IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


At a distance of 30 miles south of the River 
Diamante our route passed by a natural ob- 
ject of considerable interest—a stream, or 
rather rill, of yellowish white fluid like petro- 
leum, issuing from the mountain side at a con- 
siderable height, and trickling down the slope 
till lost in the porous soil of the valley below. 
The source from which it flowed was at the 
junction where a hard metamorphic rock, in- 
terspersed with small crystals of agnite, over- 
lay a stratum of volcanic tufa. It was formed 
like the crater of a voleano, and full of black, 
bituminous matter, hot and sticky, which 
could be stirred up to the depth of about 
eighteen inches. 

‘loundering in it was a polecat or skunk 
(Mephitis varians), having been enticed to its 
fate by the desire of securing a bird caught in 
the natural bird lime, till a bullet from the re- 
volver of one of the party terminated the 
skunk's struggle to extricate itself from the 
warm and adhesive bath in which it was hope- 
lessly held captive. The overflow from this 


petroleum two or three feet wide, trickling 
over a bed of pitch or some such substance, 
which extended to a much greater width along 


with it. This material was of a very sticky 
nature, becoming gradually harder as it spread 
further out, assuming the appearance of as- 


sand of the adjoining soil. 
While engaged in examining this natural 


caught in the sticky substance at the edge of 
the stream ; they were still alive, but upon re- 
leasing them both, the feathers and the skin 
came off where they had come in contact with 
the bituminous matter, so that we had to kill 
them to put anend to their sufferings. N 
doubt they had been taken in by the appear- 
ance of water which the stream presented and 
had alighted to drink, when they discovered 
their mistake too late. Their fate suggested 
| the idea that in a district so devoid of water 
| others of the feathered tribes must constantly 
become victims to the same delusion in a simi- 
lar manner, and upon a close inspection of the 
margin of the stream, the correctness of this 





numerous skeletons of birds imbedded in it; 
nor were those of small quadrupeds unrepre- 
sented, among which we recognized the re- 
mains of a fox. 


| 
| 


MAGNETIZED WATCHES. 


A young lady who teaches school in this 
city has a delicately-made little Swiss watch 
set ina bracelet. The face of it is about the 
size of a dime, and the works are protected 
by a thin dise of glass about the same size on 
| the under side of the bracelet next to the arm. 
| In fact, it sets right over the young lady's 


| 
| 


| pulse, and the watch is the wonder and admi- | 


ration of all her friends. 


| 
| But the little watch never did keep time, 
The | 


| though it did cost 500 frances in Paris. 
| jeweler to whom it was carried, tole the lady 
| that she ought not to expect a watch the size 


| of a peanut to keep time, and one workman | 
| said such small watches had to be bought on | 


| the principle of a chance in a grab bag, as 
| and at others were wholly unreliable. 

The youug lady noticed, however, that 
whenever she loaned her five-hundred francs 
bracelet to her sister, the watch kept much 


in her jewel-case, it kept the time almost as 
well as any ordinary time-piece. 

A well-known physician of this city had his 
attention called to this matter, a few days ago, 
by the young lady's mother, and explained it 
in a minute, from a physiological standpoint. 
| He said the springs and enginery of the watch 

were so delicate that they were affected by 
change of temperature and feeling in the young 
|lady’s body. When she became excited the 
| watch doubtless went fast, and in her calmer 
moments it probably went slower. 

Upon investigation this hypothesis was veri- 
fied, and the phenomena have excited so much 
curiosity that, last night, the young lady gave 
an exhibition to a 
in which the watch was compelled to answer 
to the effect of the change in her various 
moods. 

A gentleman who has a very fine gold watch 
| visited the engine-room of the Brush Electric 

Light Company on Saturday night, and told 
an American reporter yesterday that his watch 
| had not run steadily since. He took it toa 
jeweler who told him it was magnetized, and 
| would have to be demagnetized before it 
would run well again. 

The gentleman said that his watch would 
run for an hour and a half and then stop for a 
half hour and then run for an hour and a half 
again, and has kept the system up ever since 
it was magnetized.— Nashville American. 


| 
| 
| 


A JUDICIOUS CANARY AND A WISE 
CAT. 

A young canary belonging to our family is 
in the habit of receiving small pieces of bis- 
cuit, cake or such like from the tea-table. 
The hardness of the biscuit has always been a 
source of great annoyance to Dickey. 

One day, however, after an expectant and 


lnshians that ie Gene Sines Gentihenlent | close examination of the tea-table, he was of- 


fered a piece of hard biscuit. Without mak- 
ing the least attempt to break it, he lifted it 
from the floor of his cage, and taking it to his 
| water-trough, gently dropped it in, following 
up the action by patiently stirring it round 
with his beak, until it was in condition to be 
eaten. He then carefally removed it and de- 
| voured it without any trouble. 


| 


| He now puts every hard substance which 


| he deems eatable into the water. He endeav- 


| ored to soften sweets in the same way, but | 


| finding that the sweet became gradually 
smaller and smaller, he hastily abstracted it, 
| and has never since put anything of that nat- | 
ure into the water. 

An equally interesting case of reasoning | 
power was lately exhibited by our cat. Pussy | 
had lately become the mother of a family of | 
kittens, and was naturally indisposed after 
the occurrence. She wandered about through | 
the house in a strange manner, as if seeking 
for something, always, however, keeping | 
within near range of the coal bunkers when 
they were likely to be required. 

With a view to finding out what she wan- 
ted, the bunkers were left open. The cat im- 
mediately entered, and commenced searching 
diligently among the coals, until she found a 
piece of coal covered with pyrites. This she 
proceeded to lick vigorously, returning to the 
bunker and repeating the operation at regular 
intervals. On ground sulphur being offered 
her, she at once forsook the pyrites for that, 
and ere long, by use of that medicine, re- 
gained her usual health.— Nature. 





HIs LUCK. 


Some years ago an emigrant from the 
United States kept a small restaurant in a 
town situated in one of the great stock-raising 
districts of South Australia. He was presum- 
ably the only Yankee in those parts. There 
was an enormously rich old stockman who 
came into town from his lordly cattle range at 
intervals, whose nationality was a matter of 
doubt, though he usually passed for a taciturr 
and uncommunicative eckalon Scotchman. 

One day this wealthy but solitary old chap 
entered the restaurant of the man from the 
States. When he left he looked hard at the 
proprietor, and then simply remarked : 

‘‘American, aren't you?” 

On being answered in the affirmative, the 
millionaire cow-puncher walked away without 
another word. Regularly once a week he re- 
appeared, silently ate a hasty lunch, and 
made the same stereot yped remark, receiving 
the same emphatic uy es, siree!” in reply. 
At last there came a time when the eccentric 
old customer did not return. One month 
went by—two. 

At last a wagon stopped at the door, and 
the old fellow, pale and wasted with sickness, 
was helped out and supported into the saloon 
He called for his ond steak with a weak, but 
dogged determination, ate a morsel, and then 
tottered up to the counter. As he paid his 
bill he whispered hoarsely : 

‘‘American, aren't you?” 

“You bet,” replied the proprietor, pleas- 
antly. Stretching out his shaking vend the 
old customer said : 

‘Shake! So am I.” 

Then he tottered away without another 
word. Three days afterward a lawyer came 
into our countryman’s place and told him that 
the queer old guy out on the Thompson range 
had died and left him a cool $1,000,000.— 
San Francisco Post. 





A MATRIMONIAL SCHEME. 


Ata recent wedding reception in South 
Carolina, a young lawyer begged leave to of- 
fer a new ve aa of matrimony, which he be- 
lieved would be beneficial. He proposed 
the following : 

‘*That one man in the company should be 
selected President; that this ident should 
be duly sworn to keep entirely secret all com- 
munications that should be forwarded to him 





vast bed of rock salt in the Colorado desert, 
near Idaho; and the Southern Pacific Rail- 





in his official department that night; and that 


fountain, was, as described, like a stream of 


the edge of the running stream at its contact | 


phalt when it becomes mingled with the loose | 


curiosity, we came upon ‘two small birds, | 


No | 


inference was established by the discovery of | 


they sometimes turned out good time-pieces, | 


better time, and when she kept it locked up | 


few friends of the manner | 


| again, now. 


---SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1881. 


each unmarried gentleman or lady should 
write his or her name ona piece of paper, 
and under it the name of the person they 
wished to marry, then hand it to the President 
for inspection, and if any gentleman and lady 
had reciprocally chosen each other, the Presi- 
dent was to inform each of the result, and 
those who had not been reciprocal in their 
choice kept entirely secret.” ; 

After the appointment of the President, 
communications were accordingly handed up 
to the Chair, and it was found that twelve 
young ladies and gentlemen had made recip- 
rocal choices, but whom they had chosen re- 
mained a secret to all but themselves and the 
President. 

I was passing through the same place a few 
days ago, and was informed that eleven of the 
twelve matches had been solemnized, and that 
the young gentlemen of eight of the eleven 
had declared that their diffidence was so great 
that they certainly should not have addressed 
their respective wives if the above scheme had 
not been introduced.—Charleston News and 
Courier. 

A Snore 1x Sneti.—George W. Fox 
brought a curiosity from Hovious’s ranch, 
near Spanishtown, that demands a little more 
than a passing notice. It consists of a frag- 
ment of abalone shell, with a perfect shoe of 
a child embedded on the inside and incrusted 
with the peculiarly colored shell of this mol- 
lusk. It is not an accidental representation 
of a shoe, but, as can be plainly seen, a shoe 
with buttons on the side. and even the string 
that was used to fasten it is to be seen, and 
what are thought to be the bones of the foot 
can be seen inside the shoe. The leather has 

been incrusted until it has the appearance of 
| a part of the shell. 
| Different opinions, ol course, 
but the one that comes in our opinion nearer 
|to the cause is that a child, playing among 
| the rocks, had put her foot under the shell 
| while it was lifted and the abalone had closed 
down on it. ‘The parents or friends happily 
were within call and rescued the child by sac- 
rificing the shoe. ‘The pieces of what were 
thought to be bone may be secretions of the 
| abalone similar to the inner part of the shell, 
| which can be scen when the shell is broken.— 
San Mateo Connty Journal. 





are given, 





| 





weer 
| Wit and Aumor, 
| Warcu Her Snarcu Him. — The other 
| evening a bright four-year-old future Presi- 
dent went with his mother to a party, where she 
was introduced to a gentleman who had made 
her angry by stepping on her daughter's trail, 
in coming out of a theatre one evening a few 
weeks before. 

‘Say, mister,” said Johnnie. 
‘“‘What is it, little man ?” 

| «Do you want to be snatched 
| ed?” 
| ‘*Sh-h-sh!” said his mother. 
| ‘*No, my son; why do you ask ?” 
bee | dh. cos——” 7 
‘Johnnie, there is a whole bag of chestnuts 
| in the kitchen,” said his mother. 
| ‘Didn't you tramp on the tail of sister's 
| dress ?” cried the urchin, as he was being 
| hustled out; ‘‘for ma said if you did * he 
| was rushed along lively, but screamed as he 
| passed into the kitchen— ‘‘she would snatch 
| you bald-headed !” 
| And in the excitement of the moment, the 
| man interested again trod on Johnnie's sis- 
| ter’s trail, and was rewarded by his caution to 
the crowd, loudly spoken: 





bald head- 


‘‘Now watch her snatch him!”— Through 
Mail. 
Dip Nor Use rr Himseitr.—‘*We use no 


oleomargarine here! 
| displayed in front of a restaurant that attract- 
| ed a hungry traveller. But there was no mis- 
taking the fictitious nature of the butter plac ed 
before him, and he angrily addressed the pro- 
prietor : 

‘I thought 
margarine ?” 

**Neither do I,” plac idly 
taurateur. 

**What’s that, then ?” 

‘‘Oleomargarine.” 
a8 hen you acknowledg 
it?” 

“No, sir, I don’t. 


ers to use.” 


was the alluring sign 


you said you used no oleo- 


replied the res- 


e that 


you do us¢ 


I give it to my custom- 


AN Honest Beaoar A benevolent lady 
investigated the wants of some professional 
beggars the other day. 

‘*Where is the blind man?” she asked of a 
little girl she met at the door of the tenement 
house. 

**He’s readin’ der paper, mum.” 

**Ah! and where is the deaf man 

‘*He's out talkin’ polities with the butcher, 
mum. 

‘And what has become of the paralytic 

**He’s abed, mum.” : 

‘Well, that’s strange. He ought to be 
running a race,” replied the lady, sarcastical- 
ly: ‘the is the only honest beggar in the 
building. Why is he in bed ?” 
he’s dead, 


sp . J } 
secause mum.”"—Arkansau 
Travell 
raveiteT. 


‘Tr I can find my gun I bet I'll settle them 
cats!” said Mulberry the other night, at a 
late hour, as he slid ind went 
groping around the room in the dark. 

*Come back to bed, you old fool,” ple aded 
the gentle voice of Mrs. Mulhe rry. ‘*That 
isn’t cats; it's Emeline’s new beau down in 
the parlor, singing, ‘Sweet Violets.’” 

Emeline’s new beau will not 
more when he visits Emeline. 
told him that, 

‘*Papa is very easily disturbed after he re- 
tires. 


out of bed 


warble 
Emeline 


any 
has 


“GENTLEMEN, I can't lie about the horse 
He is blind in one eye,” said the honest auc- 
| tioneer. : 
| The horse was soon knocked down toa 
| spectator, who had been greatly struck by the 
| auctioneer’s honesty. After paying for the 
horse, he said : . 

‘*You were honest enough to say that this 
horse is blind in one eye. Is there any other 
defect ?” , . 

“Yes, sir, there is; he is also blind 
other eye,” was the prompt reply. 


in the 


| Ek. W 


Lots or Trouni .—Up at the Exposition 
| the other day, two friends who had not met 
for years, rushed into each other's arms at the | 
perfume fountain. 

*‘Why, Charlie, old boy, how are you? 
Where have you been keeping yourself? 


How has the world been treating you 2” | 


‘I've had lots of trouble, 
died a couple of years ago,” 
**but,” 


Bob. My wife 
(sorrowfully, ) 
(brightening up, ) “I am married 
How's things with you?” 
‘Bad. I'm living with the same old wife.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Sue is as old as her husband, but she con- 
ceals the dreadful fact. She said, one day 

**My husband is forty years old. There is 
ust two years’ difference between him and 
nyself.” | 

And the friend was just mean enough to re- 
ply : 

‘Is it possible? Why, I declare to gra- 
cious, you look to be as young as he is.” 

They do not speak now. 


j 
I 


“I UNDERSTAND that burglars entered 
your store last night, Mr. Isaac ?” 

**Ya, aber day dond dake anytings.” 

‘‘Were they frightened away ?” 

“Ya, der low brices marked on der goots 
frightened dem away. Bime-by dey come 
rount und buy der goots. Dot's cheaper den 
stealing. Dat’s a t-veluff dollar coat; take 
him for dhree dollar.” 
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| Sure. 


Tes human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. 
YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer | 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 
a corrective for blood impurities as 


i 
Vegetine. 

IT Is USED with marked success in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrhea. A gentleman who knows 
its value says: “T am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. Itis a sure cure 
for Chronie Diarrheea.” 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure 
to develop it. Also, don’t forget that you can obtain 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 2teop34 














COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss or 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases, 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOUNSOX & LORD, Props., Burlington, Vt, 


















LIGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE 
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KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 
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) Ditching in Bogs and Men. 
dows, severiny wrasse roots. and 
yp cutting off bush roots an inch 
| through, readily. Farmers hav 
| any of this work t i b 
be without a Lichtnine Hay K 
i Fand would not, after i rs trial 
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Kite cut fresh hay from the wide of 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE," 


ra cure Tr 
wh 
Mr. C,H 
M fil M rst 
t \ 1s 
XK Liver 
X] 
{ 34 live 

I i pul 

I ‘ wonderful power 
5 t Ca for MORSE’S 

ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 

“CHARLES Il. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis 
ton, Mass Were & POTTER and Gro. CC, Goon 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 


BAKER'S 


Bredklast Cocoa. 


i absolutely pure 


Cocoa, f 


Sold by Grocers everyw here. 


C0., Dorchester, Mass. 












4 le the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. [¢ will turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, 
Withoutinju to either fenoe or stock. Itisjustthe fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, d ver 
peat for lawns, parks, schoo! lots and cemeteries. Cover 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will lasta lifetime, 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear iteslf 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought- 
tron pipe and steel wire, doty all competition in neatness 
strength and durability ye also make the best and 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence Heat Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. Also manufnaec- 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines for 














pameping water, or geared engines for grinding 
and other rbht wor For prices and particulars ask 
hardware dealers. or address, ment g paper 
SEDG WICK BROS, Mfrs... Richmond Ind 
20teows 


NEW 


> Singer nis 34 B 


taranteed Perfect, Warranted & 
year ' ome and Durable Don't 
pay $40 or 250 for machines no better. 
New , 

15 days’ 


full 


__E. C. HOWE & €0.,, 
122 North 6th S¢., PHILA, Pa, 
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Lock Box 1087, 














CUBS ee 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


’ ‘ t isp 
t ‘ vr As Tea and 
ilet Nets, Sil TEA 





| COPFERS, inner, 
ilet : hes. cte. WUT 
SETS of 46 and 6S pu \ SLO & B12 orders. 
PECORATED TEA SETS «1 444 56 pieces 
ith S15 ani S18 > STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with 815 order. GOLD 
RAND or Moss Hose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of LOG picces with $20 or- 
rs. Send i u 


mention 





r 


us 5 


paper, we 

iil mail you r 4 I s containing a complete 
mium & Pr List, THE GREATCHUINATEA CO, 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


KNABE 
fone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


UN 
WILL A™ KNARE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 
rY LER, Sole Agent, 175 Tremont St., Boston 
lttdios 
POR S11 WILL SEND A RECIPE FOR 
ra iment which can not be surpassed as 
a remedy for man or beast, for Rheumatism, Neural 
a, Still Joints, Sprains and Swellings; it is infallible. 
W. H. GONNE, Chatham, Ontario, Canada, 
Drawer 208 2144 os 


Manhood Kestored. 


ausing Nervous De- 





making a 1 
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Victims of youthfulimprudence « 
bility, Premature De« d all disorders brought on 
by indiscretion or excess.will learn of a simple remedy 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st.,.N Y 
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We make both, 12 years 
making Wind Mills 4 spe- 
ialty vitn our trained 
enable ms to take water 
rom Ww r sprir nd deliver it to 
any desired point. Write stating nature 


B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


noston. Kalamazoo, Mich 
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Branch Office 
Pie © SSS. Market Si 
26t21¥ 


Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to mere 

§@ money right away than anythingjelse 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
52t6 


VIGOR fi: WEAK MEN 


Sufferers from Prematare Decay, Nervous 
Debility or any of the results of Indiseretions 
or Excesses, wil! find in the Marston Belus a 
radical cure without Stomach Medication. 


Effective and cheap. Sealed treatise free 


MARSTON REMEDY CO. 46 W. 14th St. New York. 
52189 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1. 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess- 
es. A book for every man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi- 
clan. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

The Science of Life should be read by the yous See 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all. — ancet. 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar- 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 

- Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all {diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis- eases 
os re ine a of all other HEA _ 

y. Such? treat 
successfullyywithout an instance of THYS UI ' 
failure. Mention this paper. 
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